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THER MISFORTUNES may be borne, or their 

effects overcome. If disastrous wars should sweep 

our commerce from the ocean, another generation may 

renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, future industry 

may replenish it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, 

still, under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. 

It were but a trifle even if the walls of yonder 
Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, 
and its gorgeous decorations be all covered by the dust 
of the valley. All these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of demolished 
government? 

Who shall rear again the well-proportioned columns 
of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful architecture 
which unites national sovereignty with State rights, in- 
dividual security, and Public prosperity? 

No, if these columns fall, they will be raised not 
again. Like the Coliseum and the Parthenon, they will 
be destined to a mournful and a melancholy immor- 
tality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them 
than were ever shed over the monuments of Roman or 
Grecian art; for they will be the monuments of a more 
glorious edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw, the 
edifice of constitutional American liberty. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, 
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OO MANY PEOPLE have taken democracy for granted. They have enjoyed 
Ay its benefits without realizing that all good things cost much of the best that 
man has to give, and will continue to cost as much to maintain them. Too few 
people are interested and informed enough to give their time and energy to make 
things right in our individual lives and in the work and ways of our community 
and our nation, ` 

We need nòt be afraid to stand up and defy the foes from without and the 
doubters from within. The United States abounds in the most varied and 
abundant resources of any nation on carth, It has produced many of the world’s 
great men and women in literature, science, art, philosophy, religion, industry, 
commerce and finance. It has applied the discoyerics of science to all fields of 
life in a most effective manner. It has created and maintained the highest average 
standard of living any,country has ever known. It has had a long and successful 
experience in building a democratic way of life under that government, 

But to defend democracy well, we must have the facts. Can there be anything 
wiser or better for us in the schools right now, than to understand this democracy 
of ours, to discover how to meet the foes that threaten it, and to use every oppor- 
tunity our schools give us to make of democracy a real and vital force in our 
American way of life?—From the EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


statement on Our Democracy. 


TO THE TEACHER 


“A picture is worth a thousand words.” 


This series makes available visual material thru 
graphic charts adapted to almost every grade level. 
The treatment has proved interesting and appealing 
to all ages. The charts are designed for use with ele- 
mentary and high school, or even adult classes. They 
impress pupils with pictorial and symbolic representa- 
tion of facts and relations, using a minimum of text. 
Essentials are expressed strikingly, and related to the 
main topic by various graphs. The various designs 
presented in contrasting colors will focus class atten- 
tion and will provide a basic content as well as a point 
of departure for extended discussion. 


These charts are planned to give an over all view 
of the most significant phases of the American story 
of democracy. Obviously the advantage of the graphic 
presentation is to focus the high lights. This requires 
the absence of detail. Specific concepts to be gained 
properly must stand in clear perspective. This is our 

, 


purpose to make ideas and facts stand out. Each chart 
therefore may become a means of stimulus, a point of 
departure, a method of focusing, a plan for review, a 
tool of reference, and an instrument of evaluation or 
measurement. 


Any or all of these of vortunities for use may be 
applied within the various social studies courses at the 
discretion of the teacher. It is sufficiently well estab- 
lished that a variety of method is one of the marks of 
effective teaching. Usage for the charts has been found 
in eighth and ninth grade civics; in the advanced 
civics of government; in elementary and high school 
United States history; in problems of democracy and 
economics; and in distinct courses in American 
Democracy. 


All teachers realize the need for a frame of reference 
sufficiently pliable to permit continued use thru the 
sequence of grades, especially a reference of wide mean- 
ing and considerable scope which may be used quickly 
and conveniently. This is obviously an advantage 
which the visual reference has over the textbook. 
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The charts should also provide distinctive aid as a 
sequential structure for the study of “Our Democracy” 
as a unit, either within an established course as civics 
or history, or as a course quite distinct in itself. In any 
usage the teacher will no doubt find it desirable to see 
that certain details are filled in. 


Such details may be readily and effectively presented 
by the teacher or the various items on the chart may be 
conveniently assigned to individual pupils or commit- 
tees or groups of pupils, thus solving the often difficult 
task of getting pupils to work on important problems. 
Assignments following this method should produce pe- 
culiarly effective pupil reports, with individual pupils 
using a chart as a basis for a report to the class, The 
chart will aid in focusing class attention and should 
serve in this and in other assignments as a springboard 
for the learning process. 


It will be readily observed that any one of the 
charts might easily have been developed into a whole 
series. Some titles, more than others, would easily 
justify amplification, but restraint and condensation 
were obviously necessary virtues. 


In some cases other events, statistics, dates, or impor- 
tant details might well have been included in place of 


successfully. He is an active educator, serves constant 


tendent of Evanston (Illinois) Township High School. 


Southwestern College, A.B. 1912, LL.D. 1983. 

Columbia University, A.M. (PolSci.) 1916. 

Williams College, L.H.D. 1937. 

Graduate Study: Yale 1920, Harvard 1924. 

Professional Teaching: Harvard 1924-27, Yale Summer Normal 


School 1919-22, Boston U. 1923, Wisconsin 1932, Washington 
1935, Northwestern 1931, 1936 


Author or co-author: Foundations of Health, Old Europe and 
Our Nation, Our Life Today, Outwitting the Hazards, The 
War and America. 


She Cditor 


L. BACON is especially fitted to prepare materials for the teaching‏ م 
of democracy. Thru study, classroom teaching and administrative experience,‏ 
much writing on citizenship, and professional teaching in history and education,‏ 
not to mention a deep personal interest in youth training, he is unusually equipped.‏ 
For interpreting the subject matter he possesses both historical perspective and‏ 
an understanding knowledge of current developments and trends. He is alert to‏ 
the vital importance of this subject, the imperative need to teach democracy‏ 
y on regional and national‏ 
committees, and contributes to curriculum and education studies. He is Superin-‏ 


those given. The nature and purpose of the visual 
method demanded a selection. It was obviously neces- 
sary to use such statistics as were readily available. 
Comparative statistics are always inadequate to say the 
least. In eny case there is no thought to present the 
material as an example of research but rather to indi 
cate interpretations and trends that are unquestionably 
parts of our developing democracy. 


It is apparent that neither youth nor adults can be 
expected to be sufficiently enthusiastic about the so- 
ciety in which they live, to fight for it or, perhaps, die 
for it unless they are convinced that this society has 
positive values. Therefore, it seems particularly fitting, 
even necessary, that the positive and constructive ac- 
complishment of our American society be stressed. 
This the charts have designedly attempted. The ne- 
cessity which has inspired this emphasis in no way 
needs to suggest that weaknesses or lacks in our society 
should be ignored, distorted or forgotten. No such 
intent exists. Quite the contrary. In a number of 
instances especially important elements of a negative 
character have been indicated on the charts. Brief 
comments in the manual will be pointed to these items. 


FRANCIS L. BACON 


He contributes numerous articles to educational journals. Of 
his work in educational organizations might be noted especially 
his membership on the following: 

Commission on the Curriculum, Department of Superintendence 

of N.E.A., 1928. 

Commission on Yearbook for the National Society for the Study 

of Education, 1935. 

Committee on Measurement and Guidance, American Council on 

Education, 1940- 2 
Committee on Consumer Education, National Principals’ Ass'n, 

and National Better Business Bureau, 1940- 

College Entrance Examination Board Committee on Education, 

National Safety Council 
Educational Policies Commission, 1943- 
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O ACQUIRE an adequate understanding of our 

democracy it is necessary to know how it de- 
veloped. At once it will be remembered that democ- 
racy is older than Old England. Certain democratic 
features were found among primitive peoples while 
high degrees of democratic achievement were reached 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the days of the 
Athenian Democracy and the Roman Republic. 


The Greeks lost their democratic freedom chiefly 
because they were disunited and unable to present a 
common effort against their foes from across the water. 
The Roman Republic went down for a number of 
reasons, but mainly because the responsible citizen- 
ship upon which it had been built deterioriated to 
the vanishing point. The rights of citizens were dis- 
regarded by irresponsible leaders, while the obliga- 
tions of citizenship were ignored by indifferent and 
ignorant citizens. 


The growth of human liberty and the development 
of democratic forms in Old England is a long, long 
story. Undoubtedly primitive beginnings existed 
among the early Britons. Certain customs and tradi- 
tions were developed—some of which came originally 
from the Romans when Julius Caesar conquered the 
Britons. The original Anglo-Saxon interest in free- 
dom began similarly. In no case does democracy seem 
to depend upon a blood stream. It is not a creation 
of race but rather a long, slow evolution of a way of 
life. It seems that the Briton-Angle-Saxon combina- 
tion had something of a capacity for reaching toward 
democracy. No doubt this came from environmental 
influences. 


In time the achievements of the Greeks and Romans 
filtered thru the meagre channels of education and 
came to be of considerable influence, particularly in 
the period prior to the first emigrations from England 
to America. Before these influences from ancient times 
became strong, the Anglo-Saxon line of events leading 
ever toward human freedom had become well drawn. 


@ Old England in the twelfth century had a con 
siderable number of independent, jealous, and quar- 
reling barons, Life for their followers, the common 
people, was harshly restricted. The struggle for power 
lay between the king and the barons. The king could 
gain power only by supporting the people against the 
barons. Henry I appointed citizens in every village 
and township whose job it was to report on oath any 
violations of the royal law in their districts. These 
groups of citizens were called “grand juries.’ 

Soon the king's judges? were making regular jour- 
neys annually into each community to try any cases 
reported by the grand juries. The people? preferred 
to appear before the king's court rather than the 
baron’s, since the grievance was often against the 
baron. Thus it was that a body of royal law was built 
which controlled everyone but the king. The success 
of this body of law depended upon interpretations 
favorable to the common people, hence the origin of 
the common law. The king gained power at the ex- 
pense of the barons and by the good will of the people. 


®© King John, who followed his father Henry, was 
both wicked and stupid, using the power his father 
had gained to oppress the barons and the people alike. 
The people withdrew their support of the royal power 
and barons seized the chance to force King John 
to sign a document which restricted the power of the 
king. Known as the Magna Carta (1215) this document 
became the charter of English, and later of American, 
freedom against the misuse of the king’s power. 

In the original document there were 63 articles. 
William Penn in 1687 summarized the articles upon 
which the English judicial system is based as follows: 

No man shall be taken or imprisoned. 1 

No man shall be dispossessed of land. 

No man shall be outlawed. 

No man shall be banished. 

No man shall in any sort be destroyed. 

No man shall be condemned but by the judgment 

of his peers. 

We shall sell to no man justice or right. 

We shall deny to no man justice or right. 

We shall defer to no man justice or right. 
Altho the barons at the time of Magna Carta were 
interested in protecting their own freedom against 
royal power, the famous Charter eventually came to 
be a source of freedom to the common people against 
tyrannical kings. The Charter proclaimed the things 
that kings could not do: no levying of new taxes with- 
out the baron’s consent; no selling, delaying, or deny- 
ing of justice; no imprisonment or outlawing of any 
freeman unless declared guilty by a jury of equals. 


Pst GeO m 


Sen 


In these guarantees lay the roots of a long, long 
growth which finally applied the word “freeman” to 
every man and brought the day when a jury of “equals” 


1 Figures in stalls. 
2 Figures in black gowns. 
3 Figures standing before the jury. 
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would be chosen by drawing names of citizens by lot. 
The recognition of people's rights also marked the 
beginnings of representative government. 


@ The cause of democracy has always struggled, it 
seems, against great odds. Four hundred years passed 
after Magna Carta, with little progress, but brave and 
sincere men kept the flame of freedom burning during 
this long period when strong kings wielded tyrannical 
power. Finally, righteous anger flared into a people's 
demand upon King Charles I. Charles demanded that 
Parliament vote him money. Parliament in the name 
of the people presented the Petition of Right (1628). 
This petition restated the rights of Magna Carta and 
added others. The sole right of Parliament to the 
taxing power was a main issue. Charles agreed to the 
petition and became financially dependent upon Par- 
liament. Another milestone in the long march of 
democracy was passed. 


But the fight was not won. Charles broke all of 
his promises. Civil war came in a few years. The 
King was beheaded. A free state to be governed by 
Parliament was set up, but the people were not ready 
to govern themselves. Democracy requires a long and 
thoro educational preparation of its citizens. It was 
still largely an abstract idea. The people's leader, 
Cromwell, became a benevolent dictator of the British 
Commonwealth, operating a form of totalitarian 
government. 


Upon Cromwell's death no satisfactory leader ap 
peared. The people were accustomed to the idea of a 
king, and there had been many kings who were re- 
membered with pride and affection. Moreover, the 
peop disliked intensely the oppressive feeling under 
the Cromwell dictatorship. Parliament again assem- 
bled and declared that “according to the ancient and 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, the government 
of England is and ought to be by king, lords, and 
commons.” 


The son of Charles I was restored to the kingship 
as Charles II. But Charles 11 was extravagant, am- 
bitious and unreliable. Power was too much for him. 
In a few years he was hopelessly at odds with Parlia- 
ment and the people were near revolt when he died 
in 1685. 
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@ James Il, his successor, also became too auto- 
cratic. The English people forced him to leave the 
throne by means of a bloodless revolution. James's 
daughter Mary was married to William of Orange, 
the ruler of the Netherlands. The English invited 
William and Mary to become the King and the Queen 
of England. Before the deal was closed William and 
Mary signed an agreement which, as the Bill of Rights 
(1689), was enated into law by Parliament. 


In the quarrels between Parliament and Charles II, 
the Parliament had wrested from him an agreement, 
known as the Habeas Corpus Act (1679), which made 
it illegal for the king to imprison anyone without 
giving him a fair trial by jury. This act was re-afirmed 
and strengthened into reality by the Bill of Rights. 
The latter forbade the king: 

to suspend the laws; 

to deny jury trial; 

to inflict cruel or unusual punishments; 

to deny the right of the people to petition the 
king; 

to interfere with the freedom of elections or free- 
dom of debate; 

to levy taxes; 

to keep a standing army without consent of Par- 
liament. 


The Bill of Rights finally settled the issue between 
king and Parliament. Thereafter no English king 
sought seriously to rule without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Thus was a truly great victory won in the up- 
ward struggle of democracy. 


The year 1689, often called the year of the English 
Revolution, saw two other important gains: Parlia- 
ment abolished the censorship of the press and passed 
the Toleration Act which extended religious freedom. 
This latter question remained a difficult problem for 
a considerable period, The principles set forth or 
established from 1133 to 1689 in England's tiny island 
became a part of the intellectual equipment carried 
by the first immigrants to America. 


At the bottom of the CHART is spread a time scale. 
The lapse of time between events is emphasized. Be- 
ginnings in America may be noted. 
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HAT is meant by democracy? A definition gen- 
erally satisfactory is not as simple as it may at 


rst seem. Democracy has always meant different 
things to different people. Perhaps it always will, even 
tho everyone eventually possesses a much larger expe- 
rience with democracy. 


The certainty of its origin should help. Democracy 
comes from two Greek words, “people” and “rule.” 
Thus we see the accuracy of the famous phrase of 
Abraham Lincoln, “Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” There have been many 
definitions for democracy. A statement which has 
indicated “The American Way” is worded: “Democ- 
racy is a way of life which seeks to give every person 
his share in the making of the society to which he 
belongs.” 

The Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association emphasizes four elements 
in democracy. 

“To some, democracy is political. It is a form of 
government in which the people rule themselves. 

“To others, democracy is economic. It is a form of 
life and work in which each person contributes his 
share of service and has the right to enjoy the returns 
that come from it. 


“To a third group, democracy is social. Each person 
may not be equal in all respects to every other, but no 
one is denied thru birth or rank the right to make 
a place for himself suited to his efforts, character, and 
ability. 

“To still another group, democracy is moral. Each 
individual has the right to enjoy respect for his own 
personal qualities and to develop them in every 
honorable way.” 

Charles E. Merriam, the well known professor of 
political science of the University of Chicago likes this 
definition best: “the dignity of man, human perfecti- 
bility, consent of the governed, decision by common 
counsel, and advances in social life as man gains.” 


One of the most cogent statements of democracy is 
A Creed of Democracy prepared by the Faculty of 
Teachers College of Columbia University. It was 
printed in the N.E.A. Journal of October, 1940. 

Most of the early colonists who came to America 
were particularly interested in the procurement of a 
larger degree of religious and intellectual freedom. 
To accomplish these ends satisfactorily they realized 
that there must also be the chance for self-govern- 
ment. Religious freedom, educational opportunity 
and self-government, therefore, were concepts which 
became rooted into the earliest colonial life. 

In the New England colonies, for example, these 
ideas were so interrelated that it becomes difficult, if 
not unnecessary, to separate them by analysis. CHART 
D2 continues the political inheritance from Old Eng- 
land and traces the peculiarly American development 
during the colonial period. All of this obviously 
emphasizes the political, but it is thru political means 
that religious freedom is gained and educational 
Opportunity is established. In turn the desires and 
ideals inspired by religion and education form the 
concepts and the spirit which bring forth political 
action. This interwoven relationship was especially 
true of the early growth of democracy in America. 

From time to time thruout the CHARTS the power- 
ful influence of these three basic concepts of American 
democracy will be demonstrated and this accounts for 
the first emphasis at this time. 


@ The Pilgrim Fathers, seeking freedom from re- 
ligious oppression and the opportunity to rear their 
children as they thought fit, were anchored in Cape 
Cod Bay on board the Mayflower. They were about 
to land and to start a new life in a new country. Shey 
were at once faced with the necessity of some form of 
government. The importance of the occasion brought 
unity of feeling and action in the form of The May- 
flower Compact. All of the little band signed the 
document in which they acknowledged loyalty to 
King James but agreed to combine themselves “into 
a civil body politic for our better ordering and preser- 
vation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by 
virtue hereof do enact, constitute and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good of the 
colony; unto which, we promise all due submission and 
obedience.” 


The spirit and fact of self-government was by this 
means. given life on the eleventh day of November, 
1620 (a year before the Pilgrims landed, this same 
principle of self-government was given birth in the 
New World by the establishment of a representative 
assembly in the Virginia colony by an agreement with 
the Virginia Company of London). The Mayflower 
Compact, however, was the first written document and 
marked the beginning of a sequence of great American 
documents. Soon after these events there followed a 
steady stream of immigrants. Many colonies were 
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founded. Interestingly enough they were all the re- 
sult of private enterprise, The struggle of the English 
royal power to appropriate these colonies, which had 
been founded in freedom, formed the issue between 
absolutism and self-government. 


The series of manifestations in support of self- 
government, which are illustrated in the CHART, 
were rooted in three characteristics of the American 
colonies: (1) each colony was influenced by a move- 
ment of dissent; (2) each of them at some time, prior 
to the Revolution of 1688, opposed strongly the de- 
sires of the mother government; (3) each colony estab- 
lished a representative assembly which was empowered 
to lay taxes. 

There was a strong settlement or town tradition of 
government, which had been brought over from the 
parish or town forms in England. The congregational 
participation in religious affairs also engendered a 
spirit of self-government and strengthened the simple, 
practical experience of decision by the majority. 

@ The Indians, from the first, and the French later, 
made warfare a necessary part of colonial life. It 
is not unimportant that the constant threat of war 
and the frequent participation in war advanced the 
spirit and the fact of self-reliance as well as the feel- 
ing of independence from England; these elements 
were also enhanced by the realization of cooperative 
action among colonies and settlements. 


The dangers of the frontier, with the ever imminent 
Indian raids, brought the first step toward union in 
1643. Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New 


Haven united for “offense and defense, mutual service « 


and succor, upon all just occasions.” This New Eng- 
land Confederation was operated by a congress of 
commissioners from each of the colonies. 


@ Other colonies had the same Indian problems. 
There were also difficulties about trade and commerce. 
In 1754 the Albany Plan of Union was suggested by 
the Lords of Trade in England. This conference at 
Albany considered relations with Indians, how to stop 
the French, and discussed general measures for the 
welfare of the colonies in peace as well as in war. A 
plan of union, largely written by Benjamin Franklin, 
was adopted and sent to the king and to the various 
colonies for approval. Both the king and the separate 
colonies, it seems, were concerned about their in- 
dividual rights and refused to accept the plan. Altho 
the plan failed it pointed to a direction which, cer- 
tain leaders as Franklin knew, the colonies must in- 
evitably go. It marked a step which in any case made 
the taking of the next step easier. 

Several events sharpening the difficulties, the mis- 
understandings and the spirit of independence, fol- 
lowed one upon another in the next twenty years. 

By the early seventies many of the colonial assem- 
blies had passed resolutions against British policies. 
The Massachusetts Assembly invited the colonies to 
elect delegates to a congress to be held in New York. 


Nine colonies responded and after expressing their 
loyalty to the king, discussed their common problems 
and proceeded to pass resolutions reaffirming the his- 
toric rights of Englishmen and asking for the repeal 
of the Stamp Act. This event was known as the Stamp 
Act Congress of 1765.1 

Altho Parliament repealed the Stamp Act, the satis- 
faction to the colonists was short lived. The British 
Government reasserted its power. The “Boston Mas- 
sacre,” the “Tea Party,” the “Intolerable Acts” fol- 
lowed in succession. Samuel Adams? of Massachusetts 
led the assembly in the organization of Committees of 
Correspondence? to pass the flame of protest along. 
Within a year this device was working in all of the 
colonies. 


@ On May 17, 1774, a town meeting at Providence, 
Rhode Island, suggested a congress representative of 
all the colonies. Other cities did the same. In June, 
Virginia and Massachusetts issued a definite call for 
a meeting in Carpenters Halls, Philadelphia. This 
Continental Congress convened on September 5, and 
drew up a declaration of rights and stated the griev- 
ances. A boycott action was launched against English 
imports; a revolutionary step had been taken. Repre- 
sentative government for the colonies as a whole had 
made a real beginning. The Congress adjourned to 
meet again the following May, if necessary. 


@ Patrick Henry started his famous speech with a 
denunciation of the Stamp Act. The resolutions, 
whose passage he obtained by his forceful oratory, 
were circulated thruout the colonies, and exerted 
much influence. 

In 1774 Henry led the defiant Virginia action 
against England. He was a member of the First 
Revolutionary Convention in Virginia and a delegate 
to the First Continental Congress, where he was rec- 
ognized as the champion of constitutional liberty. At 
the Provincial Convention in Richmond in 1774, he 
gaye the impassioned plea for resistance which closed 
with the immortal words, “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” This phrase became a slogan everywhere and 
established Henry as the orator of the Revolution. 
Other men, as Samuel Adams and Samuel Otis, did 
quite as much or more in different ways. 


Patrick Henry also made a distinctive contribution 
to the cause of democracy as the leader of the moye- 
ment, years later, which brought the Religious Free- 
dom Act in Virginia and disestablished the Church of 
England. In 1795 he refused the chief justiceship of 
the Supreme Court. 

@© While Patrick Henry may be selected as the 
oratorical representative of the movement for inde- 
pendence, general agreement would point to Thomas 
Paine as the representative of the written word. As 
editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine, Paine’s pen was 
ever active in promoting the revolutionary movement. 


1,28 These are examples of other items which could be visualized as im- 
portant in the growth ol democracy in early America. 
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His pamphlet “Common Sense,” published in Janu- 
ary, 1776, clearly presented the ideas and thoughts of 
those who believed that independence was the solu- 
tion. The statements of Paine fashioned a medium 
which crystallized the uncertainities and the confusion 
into a concept of complete freedom from the mother 
country. More than 100,000 copies were distributed. 

In the dark period of American reverses following 
the declaration of war, Paine wrote “The Crisis,” a 
series of 16 pamphlets which gave great encourage- 
ment and spirited determination to the American 
patriots. “By perseverance and fortitude,” he wrote, 
“we have the prospect of a glorious issue; by cowardice 
and submission the sad choice of a variety of evils—a 
ravaged country, a depopulated city, habitations with- 
out safety and slavery without hope.” 


© Following Lexington and Concord in April, 1775, 
the king was petitioned vainly. George III issued a 
proclamation of rebellion in return. Armed resistance 
seemed inevitable. Washington was made commander- 
in-chief of the militiamen who had gathered near 
Boston. 

The Congress became a temporary government, 
assuming the tasks and responsibilities of raising 
money, waging war and establishing diplomatic rela- 


tions with foreign countries. Important happenings 
came rapidly. Led by North Carolina, with Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts following immediately, 
colonial assemblies instructed their delegates to the 
Congress to vote for independence. Soon thereafter, 
Congress decided that as independence was already a 
fact a formal proclamation should be announced. 


On July 4, Jefferson’s draft, after a few changes, 
was adopted. The Declaration of Independence pre- 
sented a list of “abuses and usurpations,” in justifica- 
tion of the action, But the document’s immortal 
significance lay in its establishment of a great mile- 
stone in the march of a political ideal. This achieve- 
ment is best expressed in the sentence from the 
Declaration: “Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Other important ideas were: men are created equal 
with certain inalienable rights; the purpose of govern- 
ment is to secure these rights; whenever government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is right of the 
people to make such changes as shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. This last, possibly 
the most meaningful of all, pointed sharply to the 
future growth and extension of the new American 
government in directions that would be determined 
only by the popular consent of the people. 


Tue MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


1 THE NAME OF GOD. AMEN. We whose names are under- 
writen, the loyall subjects of our dread soveraigne Lord, King 
James, by the grace of God, of Great Britaine, Franc, & Ireland, 


king, defender of the faith, &c. 


Haveing undertaken, for the glorie of God, and advancemente 
of the Christian faith, and honour of our king & countrie, a 
voyage to plant the first colonie in the Northerne parts of Vir- 
ginia, doe by these presents solemnly & mutualy in the presence 
of God, and one of another, covenant & combine ourselves to- 
geather into a civill body politick, for our better ordering & 
preservation & furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by vertue 
hearof to enacte, constitute, and frame such just and equall 
lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, & offices, from time to time, 
as shall be thought most meete & convenient for the generall 
good of the Colonie, unto which we promise all due submission 
and obedience. In witnes wherof we have hereunder subscribed 
our names at Cape-Codd the 11 of November, in the year of the 

1 raigne of our soveraigne lord King James, of England, France 
& Ireland the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fiftie-fourth. Ano. 


Dom. 1620. 
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Tae DECLARATION oF It 


HEN IN THE COURSE of human events, it becomes neces- 

sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and, accordingly all experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. 


The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the right of representation in the legislature, a right inestimable 
to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative Houses repeatedly for oppos- 
ing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected; whereby the legislatve powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their ex- 
ercise; the state remaining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these states; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws of naturalization of for- 
eigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure 
of their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 


DEPENDENCE 


He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these states; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended 
offenses; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbor- 
ing province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its boundaries so as to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his 
protection and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mer- 
cenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens taken captive on the 
high seas to bear arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for re- 
dress in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose char- 
acter is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British breth- 
ren. We have warned them from time to time of attempts by 
their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would in- 
evitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in general Congress, assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as 
free and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which independent states may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
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OLLOWING the Declaration of Independence the 
immediate job was to win the war. The com- 
mittees of correspondence, local, county and colonial, 
were the means whereby the Continental Congress 
was supported as it sought to operate the war. Colo- 
nial assemblies formed new state constitutions. These 
constitutions were modeled on colonial forms, but 
each contained a “bill of rights.” Officials were re- 
quired to be men of means, altho the law of primogeni- 
ture was abolished. Suffrage remained limited; but 
royal symbols were abolished and authority was vested 
in the people thru republican forms of government. 
@ It was a much more difficult matter to set up a 
central government. Immediately each colony be- 
came concerned about its own rights and prestige. In 
1775 Congress considered the question of a permanent 
union. Franklin presented a new draft of his Albany 
Plan. It was not until late in 1777 that the Articles 
of Confederation were presented to the states for 
their approval. Not until 1781 did all the states ap- 
prove. The Confederation had neither executive nor 
judicial authority. All delegates had equal voice. 

There was an often bitter and sometimes a cruel 
struggle among Americans as to national loyalty. 
Tories and loyalists wished to remain loyal to the 
king. Patriots who believed in complete independence 
supported the Confederation. With the war over 
there seemd no longer to be a unifying force. The 
question of interstate commerce soon had some of the 
states in conflict. The central government had no 
means of paying its debts. The national currency 
became a joke. States failed either to respect or obey 
the Congress. The states made their own paper money 
which soon became inflated to worthlessness. General 
discontent ensued. 

Some loyalists and a few dissatisfied patriots were 
suggesting, even demanding a monarchy; others pro- 
posed a temporary dictatorship to bring order out of 
chaos; while the wishes of others were expressed by 
John Adams who said, “The rich, the well born and 


the well educated,” or in other words the aristocracy, 
should rule. The symbols on the CHART are prob- 
ably clear enough. The fasces, a bundle of rods sur- 
rounding an ax, was a symbol of authority in ancient 
Rome. Here it indicates dictatorship. 

Amid growing confusion of criticism, proposals and 
demands, the confederation collapsed. Something had 
to be done. Gradually an opinion had been forming 
that the separated states could make a successful 
nation only under a strong central government. The 
question was what kind of government? At a moment 
when a monarchy, an aristocracy or a dictatorship 
could easily have been the decision, the same leaders 
who had won the Revolution came forward to save 
the democracy. 


In 1785 Madison persuaded Maryland and Virginia 
to appoint representatives to work out a solution of 
the problems of commerce along the Potomac. Wash- 
ington invited these men to meet at Mount Vernon. 
Both Washington and Hamilton had argued for a 
strong national government. Now Virginia again took 
the lead and called a convention of delegates from all 
the states to meet at Annapolis. Only five states re- 
sponded. But undiscouraged the five proposed a new 
call for a constitutional conyention to be made by the 
Congress of the United States. This resulted in a 
general convention attended by representatives of all 
the states save Rhode Island in May, 1787. 


@ Washington was made the chairman. Fortu- 
nately the 55 members were men of tested leadership. 
The crisis had caused the states to send their best 
men. These men could not be easily swung in any 
direction. Long and spirited discussion and debate 
were given in thorogoing fashion to every major 
question. There were strong clashes of opinions and 
interests, but out of these came compromises based on 
reason and the general welfare. Some of the more 
important questions were: 


(a) Are the Articles of Confederation to be merely 
revised or is there to be a new government—a Federal 
union? 

(b) Shall the government be of the states or of the 
people? Another compromise provided a Senate in 
which the states would be represented and a House 
in which the people would be represented. The 
smaller states, for the most part, insisted on equal 
representation for the states. The democratic exten- 
sion for the people, in the provision of the House, 
came upon the demand of the large and populous 
states, 

(c) The separation of powers between the states 
and the nation was arrived at by listing the powers 
which seemed desirable for a strong government; and 
by also recording the limits to be placed upon the 
powers of the states. The powers not granted to the 
nation were reserved to the states, On the CHART 
the states are represented by stars while the eagle, 
symbolizes the nation. / 
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(d) The separation of federal powers was devised 
as a method of so dividing the power of the federal 
government that there would be small danger of too 
much power falling into the same hands. Thus was 
set up the executive, the judicial, and legislative 
branches. The two houses of the latter branch also 
served as a separation of power, as one would be more 
or less a check upon the other. 

he legislative branch was designed to make the 
laws, the judicial to interpret the laws, and the exe- 
cutive to enforce them. 

After four long, hard months of work the conven- 
tion presented the new Constitution to the people. 
Based in the tradition of representative government 
plus the sum total of the varied practical experiences 
of the delegates, the Constitution had been fitted to- 
gether to meet a great and pressing need. 

Conventions in each state were authorized as the 
means of popular approval. There was a real fight 
over ratification. Those for and against ratification 


were largely representative cross sections of the various 
parts of the country, and of all classes of people within 
the parts. In June, 1788, New Hampshire became 
the ninth and last necessary state to ratify, thus effect- 
ing adoption. 

Thus was The Great Decision made—a decision 
which selected a republican form but pointed clearly 
enough to democratic purpose and practice. The umes 
obviously necessitated a strong central government, 
else the grave danger of dictatorship would be precipi- 
tated. Education, experience, and accomplishment, 
linked with the basic concept of self-government, were 
destined to move the new nation ever toward a larger 
realization of democracy from that time forward. 


All of the succeeding CHARTS stem more or less 
from the Constitution itself, or from developments 
which were directly inspired by the Constitution. 
CHARTS D4, D5, D6, D7, D9, and D10 are developed 
especially from constitutional sources. 


Tue CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PREAMBLE 
E THE PEOPLE of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE I 

SECTION 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Src. 2, The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the several 
states, and the electors in each state shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes’ shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this union, ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other persons? The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand but each state shall have at least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the state of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 
6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; 
Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5; and Geor- 
gia, 3. 


When vacancies happen in the representation from any stat 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Src. 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be 
into three classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second 
class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one third may be 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any 
state, the executive thereof may make temporary appointment 
until the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a Citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice President, or when 
he shall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion. When the President of the United States is tried, the Chict 
Justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two thirds of the members present. 

1 Modified by The 16th Amendment. 

2 The 13th and 14th Amendments nullified the latter part. 


3 The number of Berean es is today limited to 435 and apportioned 
among the states according to population. 


4 The 17th Amendment provides for direct election of Senators. 
Continued on page 19 
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FREEDOM: 


ERHAPS, the most popular argument against 

ratification was that the Constitution gave no 
guarantee of personal liberty. A bill of rights was 
often suggested as the best way of remedying this 
criticism. Finally the leading supporters of the Con- 
stitution promised to present a bill of rights in amend- 
ment form. 


The First Congress at its first session adopted ten 
amendments known as the Bill of Rights. These 
amendments established democratic principles not 
given in the Constitution itself. The amendments 
placed restrictions upon the federal government, not 
upon the states. To protect citizens from the power 
of the states, similar bills of rights were added to the 
individual state constitutions. It should be pointed 
out that some rights, guaranteed by the federal con- 
stitution, are not necessarily so guaranteed by state 
constitutions. The federal right to keep and bear 
arms is an example of how restrictions may be applied 
by the states. The bearing of arms is definitely con- 
trolled and limited by the states. 


The Bill of Rights exemplifies the long tradition of 
democratic rights and frames these historic rights and 
freedoms as a specific part of our political and legal 
structure, 

The original Bill of Rights was made up of ten 
amendments. They were proposed by Congress Sep- 
tember 25, 1789, and proclaimed to be in force Decem- 
ber 15, 1791. These are, too often, thought of as ten 
distinct amendments with each amendment the state- 
ment of a specific right. Actually there are more than 
ten distinct items, and it is necessary to select certain 
items from the amendments to obtain the rights which 
are the most commonly emphasized. 

Some of the items become more pointed, it seems, 
when listed as freedoms and are, in fact, usually re- 
ferred to as freedoms. 

To emphasize the outstanding freedoms and rights 
contained in the amendments, the CHART presents 
them in an unusual and distinctive form. 


Freedom of religion was a freedom especially gained 
in the new world. Amendment I guaranteed freedom 
of worship. There would be no interference by the 
national government. In 1649 the English Toleration 
Act had guaranteed religious freedom in Maryland. 


Freedom of speech and of the press. These, too, 
are guaranteed in Amendment I. It was the insis- 
tence upon the use of these freedoms which gave 
opportunity for independence to succeed. In 1735 
freedom of the press had been upheld by the Court's 
verdict in the Zenger trial in New York. 

Freedom of home, person, and property. These free- 
doms were named in Amendment IV which also pro- 
vided that no warrant authorizing search could be 
issued but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
and describing in particular the place to be searched 
and the person or things to be seized. The colonists 
felt keenly upon such matters as such freedoms had 
not been properly maintained by kings and their 
royal governors. : 

Freedom from excessive bail, excessive fines, cruel 
and unusual punishment. This, too, was a freedom 
which men had sought for centuries. Never had it 
been so completely realized as in the new America. 
This freedom is listed as Amendment VIII. 


The right of fair trial. Amendment VI guaranteed 
the right of the accused to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed. The accused 
also has the right to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have ,the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 


The struggle for fair trial had been especially long 
and severe. The new citizens saw to it that this right 
was expressly stated in no uncertain terms. 

The right of assembly and petition. The royal 
governors had broken up assemblies of the colonists 
and denied petitions for redress of grievances. In 
Amendment I was placed the right peaceably to assem- 
ble and to petition the government. 

The right of just compensation for private prop- 
erty taken for public use. The protection of the 
citizen against unjust seizure of his property is assured 
by the fifth amendment. The state and the nation 
has the right of eminent domain, which provides for 
the taking of private property for public purposes; 
but Amendment V guarantees just compensation to 
the owner. 


The right of due process of law. Amendment vV 
also guarantees this right, stating that no person shall 
be held to answer for a crime unless on indictment 
of a grand jury, except in case of service in war. This 
was the famous right of habeas corpus, which had 
been carried in charters of freedom since Magna 
Carta. This amendment also provides that no one 
shall be compelled to be a witness against himself, 
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nor be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law. This amendment limits the Con- 
gress, not the states. Amendment XIV adopted in 
1868 places the same limitation upon the states. 

The right to keep and bear arms. Given by Amend- 
ment II, the early citizens were much concerned about 
this right, as many of them needed arms with which 
to procure food and for defense against the Indians. 
The right was primarily intended, however, to insure 
the safety of the nation, so that the government might 
call upon citizens to defend the laws, the property, 
and the people of the new nation. 

The reservation of the rights of the people. States 
rights were of great concern to the citizens of the new 
nation. There was much fear of a too strong central 
government. It was believed important that only 
specific powers be given to the new government; there- 
fore, powers not given to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, were 
reserved to the states or to the people. 

Amendment 111, seldom mentioned, provided that 
in time of peace soldiers would not be quartered in 
private homes, except by consent of the owner; and 
not in time of war, but as prescribed by law. The 
colonists remembered too well the quartering of 
British troops before and during the revolution. 


Amendment VII, not often referred to, assures the 
right of trial by jury in suits at common law involving 
values in excess of twenty dollars. 

Another right not usually emphasized is given in 
Amendment IX which states that, “The enumeration 
in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people.” 

It should be stated, that in much of our modern 
practice the rights mentioned above are not so much 
rights as they are privileges, which are offered by the 
government and, with reservations, interpreted by gov- 
ernmental authority. For example, the right of as- 
sembly, in practice, does not allow meetings to propose 
or organize plans for violently overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. 

A practical limitation upon all the civil rights is 
that their exercise is dependent upon action that is 
not contrary to the public welfare. The courts have 
held that the individual may not exercise his rights 
in a way inimical to the public health, safety or morals. 
The rights, therefore, are not absolute, but relative 
in their importance and place to time and circum- 
stance. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court now hold that 
all the liberties guaranteed in the Bill of Rights are 


also a part of the guarantees of liberty in Amend- 
ment XIV, which provides that: “No state shall... 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” Thus there is complete pro- 
tection for the people of their liberties as against both 
state and national governments. 

The Bill of Rights is especially important to minori- 
ties; to all who are engaged in publishing; to those who 
use radio and motion pictures; and to those engaged 
in teaching and writing. 

On January 14, 1940, President Roosevelt sent to 
Congress a statement prepared by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. The Board believes that new 
freedoms must be added to the old and that a new 
declaration of rights is in order. The proposed rights 
follow: 

1. The right to work, usefully and creatively thru 
the productive years. 

2. The right to fair pay, adequate to command the 
necessities of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, 
and other socially valuable service. 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical care. 

4. The right to security, with freedom from fear of 
old age, want, dependency, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of free enterprise, 
free from compulsory labor, irresponsible private 
power, arbitrary public authority, and unregulated 
monopolies. 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, 
free from the spyings of secret political police. 

7. The right of equality before the law, with equal 
access to justice in fact. 

8. The right to education, for work, for citizenship, 
and for personal growth and happiness. 

9. The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the 
opportunity to enjoy life and take part in an 
advancing civilization. 

This statement of new rights has caused consider- 
able controversy. While opinion is favorable to all of 
the items as objectives or goals many do not agree 
that such aims, however desirable, are rights. There 
has been no legislative adoption as yet. 

Some years ago the National Education Association 
set up a number of social-economic goals which are 
similarly a positive statement of the purposes of 
American civilization. 


This CHART suggests a teaching association with 
CHART D12 which presents a Bill of Duties or Obli- 
gations. 
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Chart DS 


The Agencies of JUSTICE and LAW 


‘TO PROTECT THE PEOPLE 
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‘THE PEOPLE AND THE COMMON LAW = BASE OF STRUCTURE 
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HE BILL OF RIGHTS would be of small value 

unless it could be supported by an independent 
and impartial agency of interpretation and applica- 
tion. Our whole system of justice and law may be 
traced from the English common law, as pictured and 
explained in CHART DI. Our own peculiar de- 
velopment originates in the Constitution, the supreme 
law of the country, which places the United States 
Supreme Court as the highest legal interpreter and 
authority. The Constitution also authorizes such 
inferior courts as Congress may see fit to establish. 


The federal judicial power as outlined by the Con- 
stitution, applied generally to the laws of the United 
States and particularly to naval and marine cases, to 
controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party, to controversies between states, and between 
citizens of different states. 

A further step in the growth of American democracy 
was made in 1803, when the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare the acts of Congress unconstitutional 
was established by the decision of Chief Justice John 
Marshall in the Marbury versus Madison case. 


It was soon apparent that adequate courts were 
needed as the chief agencies of justice and law. In 
order that the use of federal courts might be properly 
extended thruout the country, Congress authorized the 
establishment of two distinct series of courts: the 
U. S. Circuit Courts of Appeals and the U. S. District 
Courts. There are additional special federal courts: 
for District of Columbia; for customs and patent ap- 
peals; for claims; for U. S. territories. 

The. ten circuit courts of appeals were established 
primarily to relieve the Supreme Court. There are 50 
circuit judges. These courts review the decisions of the 
district courts and consider appeals from state courts 

“in cases involving federal questions. 

Each state constitutes at least one district, while 
some of the larger and more populous states have 
from two to four districts. The number may be in- 


creased in accordance with population growth. Cases 
involving federal jurisdiction, as all crimes and of- 
fenses against the United States, are begun and first 
tried in the circuit courts. 

In each of the 91 or more districts an attorney and 
a marshal are appointed by the president and the 
senate for a four year term. These officers are under 
the direct supervision of the attorney general, who is 
the head of the Department of Justice. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has become an 
important agency of the Department of Justice. It 
has a highly trained staff of over 500 agents. F.B.I. 
court cases have brought over 90 per cent convictions, 
while state courts, in felony cases, have a record of 
about 20 per cent. 

The federal and state courts are independent, ex- 
cept as a claim is made in a state court that the plain- 
tiff’s rights under federal law have been violated. 

The state courts* constitute a further extension of 
the court system, usually of three grades: the state 
supreme court, with a place in the state similar to 
that of the U. S. Supreme Court for the nation; and 
state courts of appeals (not in all states) which operate 
somewhat as intermediary courts between the state 
supreme court and the lower courts; county or district 
courts, which have general jurisdiction; and the low- 
est or special courts, as magistrates’ courts and mu- 
nicipal courts of various kinds. 

The state supreme court is the court of last resort 
for cases based upon the common law and not in- 
volving federal power, and is usually placed at the 
state capitol. The number of judges varies from 
three to nine. The circuit or intermediary courts are 
designed particularly to relieve the supreme courtyand 
are presided over by one judge. 

The state’s attorney, an elected official, represents 
the state. Some of the states have state police assigned 
particularly to the patrol of the state highways. States 
also conduct prisons and various institutions for de- 
tention and correction. 

The most commonly known courts are those of the 
county, usually located at the county seats. Voters 
elect the judges. Most cases are first tried in these 
courts. These courts also hear appeals from the courts 
of the justices of the peace and from the special mu- 
nicipal courts. 

‘The county attorney represents the county, and the 
sheriff is the executive officer of the court. The con- 
stable is the executive officer for the inferior courts. 
A public defender may be appointed by the court to 
defend anyone who is unable to employ a private at- 
torney. 5 

Under special municipal courts are named special 
courts for cases involving. juvenile offenders, courts 
dealing with traffic violators, and probate courts for 


cases involving wills, estates, guardians, adoptions. 

* The organization outlined is typical of most states, but variations are met. 
E.g.; in New York state the Court of Appeals is highest in the state, the 
Supreme Court is lowest. 
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The larger cities also maintain special police and 
correctional agencies, additional to the regular police 
system. The latter constitutes, everywhere, the first 
line of common defense against the abuse of law and 
justice. 

The CHART shows how the entire conception of 
justice and law is linked together thru means of sev- 
eral component agencies, the whole originating from 
and supported by the people of the United States, 
for whom and by whom the common law was created 
and is maintained. 


The line of legal responsibility rans from the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, thru its subsidiary courts to the 
State Supreme Court, and on down to the county and 
municipal courts to the justices of the peace. 

The necessity for a system of justice is well pro- 
claimed by two inscriptions on the building of the 
Federal Department of Justice in Washington: 


WHEN LAW ENDS TYRANNY BEGINS. 
LAW ALONE CAN GIVE US FREEDOM. 
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Continuing The CONSTITUTION from page 15 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend turther 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; 
but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Src. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each 
shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day and may be authorized to compel 
the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two thirds, expel a member. 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in 
théir judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which the two Houses shall be 
sitting. 

Sec. 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, 
except treason, felony and breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the session of their re- 
spective Houses, and in going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either House, they shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the au- 
thority of the United States which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time; and no person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a Member of either House during his continuance in 
office. 

Src. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he approve he shall sign 
it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections to that House 
in which it shall have originaved, who shall enter the objections 


6 The 20th Amendment changed day to January 3. 


at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after 
such reconsideration two thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two thirds of that House it shall become a law. But 
in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by 
yeas and “nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (ex- 
cept on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the 
President of the United States; and before the same shall take 
effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 

Src. 8. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform thruout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies thruout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures; t 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors: the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; ' 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the states respectively, 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress: 


Continued on page 21 
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Chart DG 


es CHART is designed to emphasize the fact 
that Our Democracy has a great necessity for good 
leadership, with a large number of highly important 
executive positions. Many of these, and an ever in- 
creasing number are being filled by civil service under 
the so-called merit system. As the complexity of gov- 
ernment grows the need of an expertly skilled staff of 
executives becomes increasingly apparent. 


A number of the highly publicized elective or ap- 
pointive offices may or may not be held by properly 
qualified persons. The vagaries of politics account 
for some strange people in high places; but too often 
it is forgotten that the successful work of these elected 
politicians is only possible because of a permanent 
staff of well trained executives. 


This essential fact runs thruout the federal, state, 
and municipal governments. It is less true, perhaps, 
in the descending scale. State, county, city, and town 
governments have, it appears, fewer permanent and 
highly skilled executives proportionately. Party poli- 
tics affect the situation more directly in the lesser 
divisions. It is also true that the latter are less com- 
plicated than the national services, altho all divisions 
of our government are rapidly becoming more com- 
plex. It is apparent that a permanent and expertly 
trained staff should become a part of our entire gov- 
ernmental system. The highest offices obviously may 
well be included in this assertion. 


The public needs especially to be made aware of 
the importance of well trained, carefully selected exec- 
utives and staff workers. The public schools of the 
country offer a good example of how a large number 
of executives and highly trained personnel can operate 
efficiently and honestly. The Post Office Department 
in these latter days is another good example of high 
efficiency and reliability. Gradually oyer the years the 
civil service system has eliminated most of the politics 
that was once a part of the post office system. 


The attention given to this problem of leadership, 
in the past, has largely been devoted to the federal 
executives. Accordingly, the CHART indicates this 
fact; but the CHART also goes much further, linking 
the executives of all the important divisions of our 
government into the frame of leadership. It is hoped 
that by so doing the entire concept of our need for 
good leadership will be forcefully indicated. 

The executive structure starts with the president, 
naturally enough. It should be mentioned that the 
national executives, for the greater part, have been 
men who stand out among the leaders of their day. 
Often this has not been too apparent at the time of 
their holding office, but it is interesting, indeed, as 
history unfolds, to see how a sharpened perspective 
adds to the stature of our national presidents. Only 
a few, it is true, have reached greatness; but history 
accords the plume of real greatness with suitable 
rarity. Greatness, too, is a relative term and should in 
the case of our presidential leaders, be carefully ap- 
plied to the way they met the requirements of the 
job of their day. 


Vice-presidents, in recent years, have developed out 
of the realm of a supposed nonentity. The increasing 
complexity of government requires that the vice-presi- 
dent become a real assistant to the president and 
leader of parts in the senate. 


While the cabinet officers are appointed, supposedly 
by reason of political preferment, an analysis of these 
officers thru the years will disclose a surprisingly large 
number of exceedingly able men who, in large part, 
quietly performed their duties with efficiency and with 
careful regard for the country’s welfare. 


The Franklin Roosevelt cabinet, for example, was 
distinctive in respect to the appointment of two men 
of the opposite party—the secretaries of War and the 
Navy. The crisis of war obviously dictated these selec- 
tions. Perhaps no cabinet officer has ever been better 
qualified by training and experience for a particular 
post than Secretary Stimson was for the portfolio of 
War. In any form of national crisis, or better still regu- 
larly, the people might be better served if the selec- 
tion of a cabinet executive would depend upon his 
being the best trained man for the job. 


As a matter of practice it makes less difference than 
it may appear, as to the absolute qualifications of 
cabinet members for their posts. In truth the first 
assistants, the heads of divisions, bureaus, and offices 
and the working staff, largely permanent, are the per- 
sons who know what to do and how to do it. The 
cabinet officer is more than likely to be a political front 
who constitutes something of a public relations man 
for his party. He carries the criticism, good or bad; 
and a particular phase of the government’s work, 
unfortunately, may be considered to be good or bad, 
because of the way the cabinet member talks or writes. 
It would be rather difficult for him, however, as an in- 
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dividual, to do too much damage to the actual effi- 
ciency of his department. The permanent executives 
of the department would prevent such a result. 


There are many sub-divisions of various kinds under 
each department of government. Obviously only a few 
of the more important ones can be indicated on a 
single chart. The variety of the selections made should 
give an understanding and appreciation of the scope 
and intricacies of our governmental organization. 


On the CHART a few of the staff agencies are indi- 
cated. These staff agencies are peculiarly executive and 
are connected directly with the president's office. The 
Government Manual, published annually, will give all 
of the executive agencies, as it will the chief personnel 
for all of the government departments, divisions, bu- 
reaus, offices, and sections. 


Any one of these executive offices may have a num- 
ber of divisions or offices. For example, recently the 
Federal Security Agency had seven assistant adminis- 
trators, a General Counsel and five assistant general 
counsels, a director of personnel, a budget officer, a 
director of research, a director of information, a di- 
rector of defense training, and a chief clerk. 

1 Additionally, there were recently attached to the 
Agency: the Office of Education (formerly under the 
Department of Interior); the Public Health Service 
(the head is Surgeon General; there are nine assistant 
surgeon generals); the Social Security Board (there are 
five bureaus); the Food and Drug Administration. 


Under each of the cabinet officers a few of the more 
interesting and, perhaps, more important jobs are 
listed. We write, “perhaps,” because there is, naturally 
enough, much difference of opinion as to the impor- 
tance of this or that government job. 


As an example of how detailed any one of these de- 
partments may be, let us take a quick look at the 
Post Office Department. Attached to the personal 
staff of the postmaster general are: an executive as- 
sistant, a director of personnel, a special assistant, a 


1 Each president attempts some reorganization of the federal system of 
agencies, bureaus, and offices. 
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service administrative officer, an administrative as- 
sistant, an assistant personnel officer, and a disbursing 
clerk. 

There are four assistant postmasters general who 
are the supervisors of the following offices: First, Di- 
visions of Post Office Service, of Postmasters, of Dead 
Letters and Parcel Post; Second, Divisions of Railway 
Mail Service, of International Postal Service, of Rail- 
way Adjustments, of Rural Mails, of Air Mail Service; 
Third, Divisions of Finance, of Postal Savings, of 
Money Orders, of Classifications, of Stamps, of Parcel 
Post; Fourth, Divisions of Engineering and Research, 
of Post Office Quarters, of Motor Vehicle Service, of 
Topography, of Building Operations and Supplies, of 
Traffic. 

Additionally there are: The Bureau of the Chief 
Inspector, the Office of the Solicitor, the Office of the 
Purchasing Agent, the Bureau of Accounts, the Di- 
vision of Retirement Records. 

In 1789 there were 75 post offices; today there are 
more than 43,600. The U. S. Post Office is now the 
biggest business in the world. It employs over 300,000 
workers, expends on the annual payroll more than 
$900,000,000. 

For each of the listings under the cabinet officers, 
a similar breakdown may be made; and the heads of 
the activities given, as well as the heads for the many 
subsidiary activities, are executives who carry impor- 
tant responsibilities. Much depends upon their faith- 
ful efficiency. 

A similar, altho less complex, breakdown may be 
made for the line of executives appearing under the 
state and to lesser degree for county, township and 
city. 

The CHART suggests a number of varied assign- 
ments on the character and qualifications of the vari- 
ous government officers, of job specifications, of the 
complete activity of a division or agency, of contrasts 
between city and county, or township and county, 
or state and nation. 

The problem of leadership in school, with a similar 
chart analysis of school activity jobs, should offer effec- 
tive applications. 
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Continuing The CONSTITUTION from page 19 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular states, and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of government of the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
of the state in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings:— 
and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Src. 9. The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand 


eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration herein before directed to 
be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one state over those of another: nor 
shall vessels bound to, or from, one state be obliged to enter, 
clear or pay duties in another. 

Continued on page 23 
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HE CHART presents two main phases of the 
process of selecting candidates for office: one, the 
party system; and two, the mechanics of election. 

Both of these, as well as all other phases of our 
election system, stem from the voters The voters are 
indicated by the different figures at the bottom of the 
CHART which are presented as a cross section of the 
people. 

The party machine selects from the voters the per- 
sons who stand out in working for the success of the 
party, and these are named as precinct committeemen. 
Sometimes there is a single committeeman, He is 
often called the precinct captain. His job is to see 
that the voters in his precinct (often about 300) actu- 
ally vote, and that they vote for his party. Seldom do 
more than 35 per cent of the qualified voters trouble 
themselves enough to vote. The precinct captain 
might easily control the election if he procured 50 to 
100 votes in his precinct. In the party machine the 
precinct committeeman is the most important cog. 


Immediately above the precinct committeeman, in 
cities and towns, is the ward committeeman. His job 
is to “swing” the ward for his party. He controls the 
precinct committeemen. Often he is appointed by the 
state central committee. Sometimes he is elected at 
the primaries. In some places he is called the “ward 
boss”. 

In townships or small towns there may be commit- 
teemen reþresenting the party in rather large areas, 
when the number of voters is small and there are no 
wards., 

Above the townships and ward committeemen there 
are usually the county committees. The members of 
the committee are elected from ward, townships, or 
precincts. The county chairman is the chief or man- 
ager. 

There are also district committees. The district 
may be made up of a number of wards in the large 
city, or of towns and townships. The district is the 


next lowest unit below the state itself. The states 
vary in the number of legislative districts. 

The state central committee operates for the state 
as a whole. The average size of this committee is 
about forty members. The state chairman is the party 
boss or leader of his party in the state. 


The members of each of the committees mentioned 
are commonly elected by the voters, either in direct 
primaries or by a local caucus or convention. The 
term convention is usually first applied to a meeting 
of committeemen in a district. Sometimes the county 
may call its meeting a convention, but more likely a 
caucus. The state convention is the big affair in state 
politics. 

The top rung in the ladder of standing committees 
is called the national committee. It is a permanent 
executive body composed of one man and one woman 
from each state and territory, The members are 
chosen by the state delegations to the national conven- 
tion, or by the direct primaries, or by state conven- 
tions, depending on the respective state laws. The 
chairman of this committee is the manager of the na- 
tional campaign for his party and is usually a political 
figure of much prominence. 

The highest authority over the party lies in the 
national convention, which meets every four years 
to nominate candidates for president and vice-presi- 
dent and to lay the political planks or issues in the 
party platform. The national committee is the exec- 
utive agency for the national convention. 


The sessions of the national convention are given 
spectacular descriptions by reporters in newspapers 
and on the radio. The delegates carry banners and 
“whoop it up” at the least provocation. It is always 
a great show and is sometimes a thrilling one, as dra- 
matic tensions develop. 


National politics definitely operates under the party 
system; therefore voters should know how the party 
scheme works, from the precinct leader to the national 
convention. Local politics, including all units below 
the state, is more often than not a regular part of the 
party system. Increasingly, however, voters have tend- 
ed to free themselves from party influence in local 
elections. There are many independent candidates 
who are supported by groups which ignore party 
lines. The candidate is presented as the important 
matter, rather than the support of the party. 


Politics, as one of the recognized professions, has 
brought an emphasis upon certain desirable qualifica- 
tions for those who wish to serve in public office. For 
even the most minor office, it is agreed that the general 
welfare will be beiter served if the official elected has 
whatever training would seem to be desirable for the 
office involved. Training is worth little if the candi- 
date does not possess the ability to use constructively 
such training as he has acquired. 


Regardless of training or of the possession of more 
than ordinary ability, the candidate obviously will not 
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be a good representative for a democratic people un- 
less his life proves that he follows certain fundamental 
practices. Good judgment, honesty, and a real desire 
to serve the best interests of the voters are essential 
if our American way of life is to be all that the ma- 
jority of voters wish it to be. These points need much 
emphasis in the determination of the people's choice. 
In any case these qualifications should open the door 
to successful election at the ballot box. 


Some local offices do not require an approach via 
the primary, Candidates for boards of education, and 
often local judges and city offices, are nominated by 
merely having a petition signed by a certain number 
of voters. 

Generally, the candidates for local, state, and na- 
tional offices are nominated thru the direct primary. 
The primary is conducted by the regular election offi- 
cials in about the same manner as the regular elec- 
tions, Candidates are usually required to submit peti- 
tions. The voters who sign the petition pledge them- 
selves in so doing, to support the candidate named in 
the petition. ` 

On a designated day a primary election is held for 
all political parties. There are printed ballots for 
each party. Some states require a preliminary regis- 
tration in which voters register their party choices. 
They are given ballots according to these choices when 
they vote in the primary. Other states require that 
the voter simply declare his party allegiance and he 
receives at once a ballot for that party. This method 
of receiving the ballot for one party only is called 
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No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

Sec. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, 
emit bills of credit, make any thing but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws, and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on im- 
posts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the 
use of the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another state, or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


the “closed” primary. A few states use the “open” 
primary, whereby a voter need not declare his party 
and may receive any ballot he asks for, or as many 
ballots as there are parties in the primary election. He 
votes then as he pleases, and in secret. 

It is very difficult, as a rule, for an independent can- 
didate to oppose successfully a party candidate, unless 
he has been able to develop a temporary organization 
as good or better than that of the party machine. 
Successful support in either case will carry the candi- 
date thru the primary election. 

There remains the final election. If the national 
convention is involved, as indicated on the diagram, 
the candidate must survive the national convention to 
reach the last ballot box. In this instance only the 
candidate for president is really involved. The voter 
in those states which hold presidential preference pri- 
maries votes for the national candidate of his choice 
for president, which choice selects the party delegates 
to the national convention who have pledged them- 
selves to support this candidate for the presidential 
nomination. 

Party support follows directly from the beginning 
to the national convention and on to the final election. 
Independents rarely go beyond local elections and if 
they do their campaigns are not parts of the estab- 
lished party system. 

From the result at the final ballot box comes the 
elected officials who have been made The People’s 
Choice. A few of these have been indicated on the 
CHART. Many others go thru the same procedures. 


ARTICLE 11 

Section 1. The executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the Vice Presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected, as follows: 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the state may 
be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or Representative, 
or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall make 
a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each; which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed 
to the seat of the government of the United States, directed to 
the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one 
of them for President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like 
Manner choose the President. But in choosing the President, the 

Continued on page 27 
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HE FIRST four CHARTS, in particular, traced 

the roots of our democracy from beginnings in 
old England to the establishment of the Constitution 
and a new national government. Until the adoption 
of the Constitution, the common man had received 
small recognition as a participant in government on 
the American continent. Such recognition as he had 
received was much more, both in quality and quantity, 
than the common man had received elsewhere in the 
world. 

In 1939 the American Democracy celebrated 150 
years of life. It is understatement to affirm that no 
other span of 150 years in the history of any nation 
has seen such an extensive and significant rise in the 
position of the common man. 

The common man, we may assume, is the repre- 
sentative of the mass of men. When the Republic was 
born, there was a wealthy landholding aristocracy, a 
few well-to-do merchants and ship owners; almost no 
middle class; and a large mass of tenants, small farm 
owners, itinerant frontiersmen, agricultural workers, 
and slaves. CHARTS D13, D14, and D15 give a num- 
ber of items illustrating the early conditions which af- 
fected the common man. 

Even a hasty and necessarily brief analysis will show 
that in 1789 the common citizen had a relatively small 
place in the scheme of things. In a visual emphasis of 
the influence of American democracy upon the com- 
mon man, it is necessary to select merely a few of 
the many factors which affected the rise of the com- 
mon man. Four especially significant factors are dem- 
onstrated on the CHART. 

Growth of Citizenship. Restrictions of property and 
education, as set forth in colonial laws, kept the vote 
out of the reach of most of the common men when 
Independence was declared. The Constitution in 
1789 recognized the voter as no document of govern- 
ment ever had before, but the new state constitutions 
which followed did not offer corresponding gains. 

Many of the old restrictions were maintained. 


In 1804 Amendment XII to the National Constitu- 
tion brought the choice of leaders closer to the people. 
It separated the ballots for president and vice-presi- 
dent. 

Not all the whites who paid taxes could vote until 
1820. The first general manhood suffrage, or the gen- 
eral participation of common men in the national 
election, came in the election of Andrew Jackson in 
1828. In a national convention held in 1831, dele- 
gates elected for the first time by the voters, nominated 
a president. 

By 1840 the states had removed the property quali- 
fications for holding office and the common man, for 
the first time, could run for office. 

The first Women’s Rights Convention was held in 
1848. The Convention proclaimed that there should 
be equality of the sexes before the law, in the right of 
suffrage, and in all economic and educational oppor- 
tunity. The National Womans Suffrage Association 
was organized in 1869. Wyoming was the first state 
to grant women the right to vote, in 1869. 

Women had first voiced their belief in equal suf- 
frage at the time of the origin of the Constitution. 
Agitation grew somewhat until the first really impor- 
tant step of the convention in 1848. It was to be a long 
time before a gradually increasing demand brought 
Amendment XIX in 1920. 

Meanwhile in 1868 Amendment XIV marked an- 
other step forward in the long march toward uni- 
versal citizenship. This Amendment extended the 
right of citizenship to all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and provided that no state shall 
abridge the right of citizenship. 

One of the most vital gains to citizens, in all of the 
Constitution, was given in this Amendment, in the 
guarantee that no state shall “deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law”. 
This protects the citizen from violation by the state 
of much the same rights and liberties as those given 
protection from the federal government in Amend- 
ment V. 


Amendment XV in 1870, which gives the right to 
vote regardless of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, brought the vote to all males. Literacy tests 
and poll taxes operate in the southern states to restrict 
a large number of Negroes from voting. The discre- 
tionary power which is accorded the regular election 
officials allows the operation of these tests, and thus 
accomplishes by indirect means what the law directly 
forbids. This condition causes much controyersy; but 
meanwhile the Negroes are gaining in education and 
in economic independence, which is bringing a steady 
increase in the recognition of their rights. 

In 1913 the people again were brought nearer to 
the election of their representatives. Amendment XVII 
provided for the direct election of senators. Previously 
the state legislatures elected the senators, and abuse 
of this practice by the forces of special privilege had 
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created a national demand for a change. The amend- 
ment was a direct step in the rise of power for the 
common voter. 

It seems almost unbelievable, at first thought, that 
rights of citizenship were not freely given to all In- 
dians, born in the United States, until 1924. A brief 
explanation discloses that the system of placing In- 
dians on reservations, where their pride, their tradi- 
tions, their bitterness against the white man, their 
tendency to taciturnity were all sharpened by segrega- 
tion, accounts largely for the delay in citizenship. The 
Indians, it appears, were not favored by a lobby of 
reformers to plead their cause before the nation or 
the Congress. 

Rise of Education. The role of education in the 
rise of the common man is one of the most remarkable 
stories of modern history. In this CHART the con- 
tinuity of the important steps is briefly indicated, The 
stream of education was interwoven, of course, with 
the other chief factors as used on this CHART. Each 
factor, to greater or less degree, influenced the for- 
ward movement of all the significant factors. Educa- 
tion was by no means the least. 

The dominant position of education in the growth 
of democracy was illustrated in CHART D2. A more 
detailed demonstration of the over all educational 
development is given in CHART D15. 


European traditions of education were continued in 
the colonies. By 1769 nine colleges had been estab- 
lished. They were meagre models of English univer- 
sities. Those students destined for the clergy and for 
the law formed most of the student bodies. Class dis- 
tinctions were strong. There was little, indeed, that 
fayored widespread democratic education. 


The first legislation which affected the school gen- 
erally was that of 1647 in Massachusetts. It was nar- 
rowly conceived and more theological, perhaps, than 
educational in practice but it was initiated at public 
expense. In this latter fact lay the great meaning of 
public support which was eventually to carry public 
education to great heights in America. Maryland in 
1723, South Carolina about the same time, and North 
Carolina about 1750 made weak attempts to start 
schools at public expense, but little came of it. In 
1789 Massachusetts legalized the district system of 
schools, establishing a pattern which became character- 
istic of American education. 

The states were too weak and demoralized following 
the Revolutionary War to do much for education. 
The Constitution ignored schools, but by an implica- 
tion in Amendment X left the business of education 
to the states. By 1800 the following states had made 
some constitutional provision for schools: Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, Georgia, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Delaware. But the pro- 
visions were vague and schools were few and poor. 


The Land Ordinance of 1785 and the Ordinance of 
1787, passed by the Continental Congress, gave the 


basis of public land support for schools in the states 
that were to be formed out of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. From this came the township school section 
of land, which was to be a large influence in the de- 
velopment of rural schools. 

Thomas Jefferson proposed a remarkably advanced 
plan for a public school system to the legislature of 
Virginia in 1779 but no action was taken. 

The election of Andrew Jackson in 1824 marked 
the beginning of a new period in a number of ways. 
Jackson was the first president to come from a back- 
ground other than that of the privileged class, Born 
in poverty he had survived by his own wits. For the 
first time a national leader personified the attributes 
and desires of the mass of the common people. With 
the coming of Jackson and the increased interest of the 
public in the life of the nation, there emerged a num- 
ber of leaders who were especially interested in educa- 
tion. 

Massachusetts again set the pace with the enactment 
in 1827 of a law to establish high schools at the ex- 
pense of the tax payers. Within the next thirty years 
most of the states in the north and west followed suit. 
In 1839 Massachusetts founded the first normal school. 


In 1817 Michigan worked out a complete plan of 
public education beginning with primary schools and 
ending with a state university, but the plan was not 
enacted into law until 1837. 

The support of a comprehensive system of education 
by the expenditure of the people's money was justi- 
fied on the basis that the life of a democracy depended 
upon a well-educated and intelligently acting popula- 
tion. The common man came to believe this as afford- 
ing a precious opportunity for himself and at the same 
time as a means of fulfilling an obligation to other 
common men as well as to his country. 

As the frontier expanded rapidly westward a line 
of colleges followed. The admission of women in 1833 
was an important chapter in women’s rights, as it was 
in the growth of education. Each reacted favorably 
upon the other. From 1850 until 1914 there was a 
steady growth in all phases of education, with an ever- 
increasing per cent of the common man reaching up- 
ward to a larger realization of education and culture. 


By 1914 the factual need of a common school educa- 
cation for every person was rather generally recog- 
nized, altho far from realized. Meanwhile there was 
a great advance in literacy. Illiteracy came to be 
largely restricted to recent immigrants, a few iso- 
lated, sparsely inhabited, and undeveloped regions, or 
to those persons within the moronic border. 


Printing had developed tremendously from about 
1889 to 1914. Books and periodicals became plentiful. 
By 1900 free public libraries began to be a part of 
every community. Every hamlet or village boasted a 
local newspaper. The chautauqua or lyceum move- 
ment, whereby talented performers and lecturers were 
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booked thruout the country’s cities and towns, added 
much to the development of cultural interests among 
the common people. 

The First World War brought the first great nation- 
wide emphasis on the value of education, not only for 
the individual, but for the nation as well. The armed 
forces found education the key to the kind of service 
needed. 

Following the war, education had its greatest de- 
velopment. The average man became an eighth grade 
graduate and in some states he was enrolled in high 
school. To all intents and purposes by 1930 general 
literacy had been attained. Those who remained illit- 
erate were for the most part of a type requiring more 
specialized treatment than that usually found in nor- 
mal public education. 

From 1920 to 1930 more money was expended for 
public school buildings and for public education than 
had ever been thought possible. The high school en- 
rollment swept to an almost unbelievable per cent. 
College enrollments also increased greatly. 


The great depression curtailed education only to 
a slight degree. The common people had decided that 
education thru the high school was a necessity. So 
had business men who now demanded a high school 
education as a qualification for the most simple of 
jobs. High school enrollment continued to soar until 
something more than 75 per cent of the youth of high 
school age was enrolled by 1941. It became sufficiently 
apparent that the common man would soon be a high 
school graduate and that public educational oppor- 
tunity for all would be extended to age 20 or beyond. 


The recent draft has disclosed an interesting gain 
for the Common Man. In the First World War there 
were 1,700,000 high school graduates and 400,000 col- 
lege graduates in the 1A classification. In recent 1A 
classifications there were more than 7,000,000 high 
school graduates and more than 1,400,000 college 
graduates. 


Rise of Labor. Labor was not an articulate part 
of society in 1789. There were laborers to be sure, but 
they were called hands, or hired men or servants and 
were, in great part, agricultural workers. They did 


not speak for themselves as a part of the social struc- — 


ture, nor did anyone speak for them. It was an 
owner’s society, largely of aristocratic landholders and 
a few wealthy merchants and ship owners. Other peo- 
ple counted relatively little until the Constitution 
emerged. i 

By 1800 things were changing; and with the election 
of Andrew Jackson in 1824 the commoners were com- 
ing rapidly into political recognition, if not socially 
and economically. By this time manufacturing was 
growing rapidly and immigration had increased. 
These were important factors in the development of a 
laboring class. The Industrial Revolution had reached 
very significant proportions by 1850. 


A national convention representing the new labor- 
ing class met in Philadelphia in 1834 and asked for 
higher wages, shorter hours, and free public educa- 
tion. A number of local unions had been formed by 
this time. The exact date of the first organized labor 
union is somewhat obscure. As early as 1791 a car- 
penters’ union had been organized in Philadelphia. 
It is also recorded that the shoemakers had the first 
union in 1799. The first trade union council met in 
New York in 1833. President Martin Van Buren in 
1838 prescribed a ten hour day for all government em- 
ployees. 

The panic of 1837 retarded the labor movement 
until just before the Civil War. In 1850 the national 
printers’ union was organized and this marked the 
beginning of the organization of unions on a national 
scale. 

There were a number of attempts to organize a 
national federation of labor. In 1881 the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United 
States and Canada was formed by various craft unions. 
In 1886 the name was changed to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has remained the national 
federation for labor until challenged recently by the 
Committee of Industrial Organization. 


The A. F. of L. has played a large and influential 
part in the growth of the labor movement. Its main 
purpose has been to better the economic as well as 
the working conditions of the members. The member- 
ship rose from about 200,000 in the early 18805 to 
nearly 5,000,000 in 1941. The CIO had in 1941 about 
the same number of members. The most important 
gains for labor have been thru state and national 
legislation. Political leaders, reformers, and forward 
looking industrialists gave significant leadership to 
the economic and social gains made for the laboring 
class. One of the greatest gains has been made in the 
freedom of children from exploitation, and from 
child labor. 

Arbitration of disputes developed as a means of 
settlement. The eight-hour day became general. 
Women and children were protected from long hours 
and dangerous occupations. Health, sanitation and 
safety provisions for workers made notable progress, 
and wages gradually increased. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion became common, Pensions, sick benefits, group 
insurance, accident insurance, and recreational facili- 
ties brought additional benefits. By 1920 the Ameri- 
can laboring class had by far the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

There were still unsolved problems. The Great De- 
pression precipitated many difficulties. It was in this 
period that the Committee for Industrial Organization 
was launched. It started in 1936 as an independent 
committee within the A. F. of L., for the purpose of 
organizing millions of the non-skilled and semi-skilled 
workers into a general union. The A. F. of L. had 
been made up of a loose federation of craft unions of 
skilled workers. 
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A bitter struggle developed between the old organi- 
zation and the new committee. The latter, as the 
CIO, soon became an independent organization, It 
became very successful, especially among the auto- 
workers, and has gradually extended its membership 
to other industries. Thus the CIO (now the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations) has largely extended 
union membership and has marked a new develop- 
ment in the growth of unionism. 

At the bottom of the CHART, the great increase 
in the opportunities of the common man since 1789 
is indicated. By 1825 these opportunities were de- 
veloping rapidly. Following the War Between the 
States, there came a tremendous widening of the 
chances for the common man. Not only did his oppor- 
tunities increase in many different directions, but his 
social and economic status made a corresponding de- 
velopment. Nowhere as in America did the common 
man have the chance to put his industry, his own 
particular ability, or his talent into a satisfactory and 
far reaching realization. 


Growth of Freedom. There were a few persons in 
1789 who would have given freedom to all men. 
Washington and Jefferson, altho they were slave own- 
ers, were willing enough to free their slaves and gave 
freedom to those slaves who wished to be free. From 
the inception of the new nation the movement toward 
abolition increased. 

In both England and America the horrors of the 
slave trade became anathema in the early part of the 
century. Abolition became a fact in England. The 
movement grew stronger in America and in 1865 
Pxesident Lincoln emancipated the slaves as a war 
measure. 

Absolute monarchies in many of the European 
countries prolonged a system which kept large pro- 
portions of the people in virtual slavery. Economi- 
cally, socially, politically, these peoples were so re- 
stricted in opportunities, rights, and privileges that 


Continuing The CONSTITUTION from page 23 

vote shall be taken by states, the representation from each state 
having one vote. A quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. In every 
case, after the choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice Presi- 
dent. But if there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice 
President." 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their votes; which day 
shall be the same thruout the United States. 

No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States, at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 


within the United States. 
© See the 12th Amendment. 


they sought eagerly an escape to the land of hope and 
liberty in the new world. Famines_ and depressions 
in the old world also contributed to the exodus 
westward. 


It is true that all Americans, in a real sense, are 
immigrants, but the great story of immigration to 
America is usually placed between 1870-1917. No 
migration of people has ever brought so many of the 
advantages of freedom to such a large number of peo- 
ple. Our literature and history are filled with many 
evidences of the freedom which these peoples gained 
and of the magnificent use which they have made 
of it. 

In 1917 a literacy test barred all aliens over 16 
years of age who could not read in any language. 
In 1924 a quota law was passed limiting the number 
admitted to two per cent of each nationality resident 
here in 1890. Further limitation by quota came in 
1929. 

The growth of freedom, as applied to citizenship, 
education, personal achievement, and economic status, 
has combined to produce a leisure for recreation and 
culture which has no counterpart anywhere. The 
average man in the early history of our country was 
literally a victim of almost unceasing drudgery. He 
had, in fact, little or no time for recreation, education 
or for any of those diversions which are today an 
integral part of our common culture. 

The sum total of the gains of the common man 
have, in truth, freed him from a large number of 
restrictions which made his life not so many years 
ago, hard, narrow, barren, and hazardous. 

Over the span of the years it is evident that the 
opportunities of the common man have increased tre- 
mendously, both in scope and character, as indicated 
at the bottom of the CHART. Two specific items in 
respect to his share in the national wealth are given. 
Other facts demonstrating the increase in the status of 
the common man are shown on CHARTS D11, D13, 
D14, and D15. 


In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Congress may by law provide for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected. 


The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation:—“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.” 


Continued on page 35 
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TAXATION MAKES THE WHEELS GO ROUND 
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HE MONEY which turns the wheels of govern- 

ment comes from taxes. The tariff or customs tax 
upon goods imported into a country, and taxes upon 
agricultural products or upon the ownership of land, 
constitute some of the oldest forms of taxation. 

It is a common practice for government to finance 
a part of its operative costs by means of borrowing. 
The borrowings may be in the form of short term 
notes in anticipation of taxes soon to be paid, or in 
the form of bonds. In the latter case the annual 
budget of the tax supported agency carries a sum to 
be used for the retirement of a certain number of 
the bonds. The debts incurred must, in any case, be 
paid eventually by income from taxes. 

The national debt in 1945 reached about $200,000,- 
000,000. Until the war years no one would have be- 
lieved that the financial strength of the nation could 
withstand the strain of so huge a debt. In 1900 the 
total public debt—federal, state and local—was about 
$40 per person. By 1945 it had reached about $2000 
per person. 


The Nation 


Where the money comes from. The national gov- 
ernment obtains its money from customs, borrowings, 
and from taxes on income, estates, gifts, excise, pay- 
rolls and sales. 

Most of the national income comes from two sources: 
the personal and corporation income tax and the ex- 
cise taxes (liquor, tobacco, manufacturers’ sales). Other 
items of federal taxation are: excess profits, capital 
stock, legal stamps, playing cards, telephone, telegraph, 
radio, pipe lines, admissions, and coconut oil. 


Where the money goes. The chief expenditures of 
the national government are for defense (army and 
navy), the federal departments, veterans’ pensions, 
conservation and farm programs, public works, social 
security, and interest and debt retirement. The last 


1 Check the latest World Almanac for recent figures. 


named in 1936 constituted nearly one-fourth of the 
total expense. The expenses of the national govern- 
ment had been tremendously increased because of the 
outlay for the various relief agencies during the Great 
Depression. 

The national defense expense increased greatly in 
1939, 1940; and following our formal entry into the 
war these items rose to almost unbelievable figures. 
An estimated cost of the war suggests the colossal 
figure of 223 billion dollars. The budget estimates 
for the year 1943 listed 96 billion dollars for national 
defense. The total net expenditures in 1943 for all 
other purposes were estimated at about 7 billion dol- 
lars. This is about two billion less than were expended 
for these purposes in 1936. 

It has not been possible for the government to 
match the expenditures with income, altho all of the 
usual forms of taxation have been greatly increased. 
In 1943 the individual income tax had increased from 
two to seven times as much as in 1942. The base 
had been greatly widened since 1940, until nearly all 
of the earners were included. Additionally, there has 
been instituted a “victory tax”, an amount levied upon 
wages and salaries. Despite these increases in tax 
income, the proportion of borrowings also increased. 


The public works program includes: U. S. post 
office buildings, federal court houses, customs houses 
at ports and places of entry, office buildings for fed- 
eral employees, and aid extended by the Works Project 
Administration to local public works. 

The care and upkeep of national parks, the develop- 
ment of water, soil, and timber conservation, the cre- 
ation of power thru great dams, the establishment of 
large irrigation projects are other examples of federal 
expenditures. Akin to these items is the farm aid pro- 
gram whereby farmers are given subsidies and loans 
designed to equalize living costs between the city and 
country and to improve the agricultural situation gen- 
erally. 

The outgo for social security is a form of pension 
paying to retired workers, to which employers, work- 
ers and federal government subscribe. 

The national government, additionally to large ex- 
penditures for relief, spends a number of varying 
amounts for different phases of the public welfare. 
Under the Federal Security Agency are the following 
welfare activities: Public Health Service, Printing 
House for the Blind, Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, Saint Elizabeth Hospital, Freedmen’s Hospital, 
and the National Youth Administration. 

In the expenditures for justice there is the upkeep 
of the entire system of federal courts, the Department 
of Justice itself, and the F.B.I. 

The total appropriations for U. 5. highways, made 
thru the Federal Works Agency for the year ending 
in 1942, was $134,002,500. 

The expenditure for federal vocational education in 
1940 was $4,454,534. For each dollar of federal aid 
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the states and local communities expended $1.75. This 
does not include expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of vocational schools, for which federal aid can- 
not be used. The Office of Education, as a center for 
federal educational planning, coordination, informa- 
tion, is maintained within the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The federal expenditures for education have been 
greatly increased in connection with the war. Far 
reaching applications of educational training have 
been made in all branches of the armed services and 
in many civilian enterprises affiliated with government 
war activities. 


The State 


Where the money comes from. The state, in the 
past, has received most of its income from the real 
estate or property tax collected thru local sources. 
In recent history new sources of income have been 
developed, as the sales tax, the tax on gasoline, and 
taxes on motor licenses. In some cases the returns from 
sales and gasoline taxes have caused the tax on real 
estate to be abandoned. The state, too, finds borrow- 
ings necessary and a part of its annual budget goes 
for interest and the retirement of bonds. 


Where the money goes. The state follows the fed- 
eral pattern, somewhat, in expenditures for parks, 
conservation, public works, old age pensions, welfare, 
justice, and highways. 

The states contribute to local education by means 
of distributive funds based upon pupil attendance. 
The states also support normal schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, special agricultural and mechanical schools, and 
state universities. 


The Local Community 


Where the money comes from. The city or local 
community usually receives the bulk of its income 
from taxes on real estate and personal property. Ad- 
ditional income is derived from various licenses and 
fees. Revenue, in some cases, from municipally owned 
utilities serves in lieu of taxes. Borrowings are com- 
mon to the budgets of local government. 


Where the money goes. The municipal government, 
including administration, police, fire, streets, water 
and sanitation systems, health welfare, recreation, 
parks, libraries and the public schools, constitute the 
important local expenditures. 


Everybody pays and everybody benefits. It is espe- 
cially important for all people to realize that every- 
body, in some way and to some degree, participates in 
the payment of taxes, An individual may possess only 
a small bit of personal property and he may escape 
under the law any direct payment of taxes. But if he 
rents property, or if he buys food or makes purchases 
of manufactured articles, he will pay taxes indirectly. 
A part of his rental or other payments will be used by 


the owners or the retailers and the manufacturers to 
pay their taxes. The prices charged are, to some ex- 
tent, determined by the taxes involved. 

The heavier the proportion of the tax to the total 
cost of a given item, the more readily the tax becomes 
apparent. For example, taxes are so large a part of 
the cost of tobacco and liquor that the purchaser may 
scarcely avoid the knowledge that he is paying taxes. 
The sales tax is often added separately to the custom- 
er’s bill; sometimes it is included in the quoted price. 

The indirect taxes on a given item may constitute 
a whole series of applications starting with a raw 
product and extending thru commission merchant, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, jobber and retailer. The 
accumulation of tax costs, in any case, is finally paid 
by the consumer. 


It is equally important for the people to realize that 
everybody benefits from taxes. The persons who pay 
the least in actual amount may benefit quite as much 
as those who pay the heaviest taxes. The privileges of 
the public school system is, perhaps, the best example. 
It is strange how few persons realize that the privilege 
of attending school, in a given district without paying 
tuition, rests upon actual residence in that district 
and not upon tax paying ability. There is no greater 
testimony to the working of our democracy than this 
fact. 

The protection given by the police and fire depart- 
ments, and the many privileges afforded by local gov- 
ernment, offer additional evidence to the universal 
benefits from public taxation. 


How to distribute the burden? There has been a 
long history of difficulty and dissatisfaction over the 
question of how to distribute the so-called burden of 
taxation, Many have said only those who are unusu- 
ally wealthy should pay taxes and that all others 
should escape, giving rise to the phrase “soak the 
rich!” The rich have replied, “Don’t kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs!” inferring, obviously, that 
too heavy a taxation of the wealthy would exhaust 
this source of taxation and result in bringing taxes 
to those less able to pay. 

The solution, long in the making, has in recent 
years increasingly developed and is now well estab- 
lished, as indicated by the phrase, According to abil- 
ity. From this conception came the graduated income 
tax, which was established by the passage of Amend- 
ment XVI in 1913. This law is proportional and pro- 
gressive. Until very recently it has, in effect, “Soaked 
the rich” alone, but now it is said that it “soaks” 
every one, the rich only more so. For example, in 
1938, of those who filed tax returns, 96 per cent paid 
only 14 per cent of the money collected, while 4 per 
cent of those filing paid 86 per cent of the total col- 
lected. 

The tremendous demands of the war have caused 
the income tax to be expanded each year in both the 

Continued on page 45 
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TRANSPORTATION 


WELFARE 
_ ont RELEF 


HE SERVICES OF GOVERNMENT have be- 

come so varied and so extensive, that it is obvi- 
ously out of the question to portray all of them ade- 
quately within the covers of an ordinary text, much 
less to present them upon a single chart. This ac- 
counts for the showing in this CHART of certain 
services of the national government only. It is true 
that a number of the important and best established 
services are similar in both state and nation. The 
basic principles of service for the general good, with 
payment therefor from taxation, are found in the 
community as well as in state and nation. 


Again our purpose is to bring to focus an essential 
fact. In this instance it is the importance of the 
services of government. Apparently this can best be 
done with clarity and dispatch by centering the em- 
phasis upon certain of the most significant main divi- 
sions. It should be realized that some of these services 
function under more than one division, but they have 
been listed according to their chief activities. 


Under each of the main titles some of the most 
important services have been grouped. Association of 
these services with the representative symbols should 
aid much in emphasis and comprehension. For the 
ensuing explanations and definitions indebtedness is 
acknowledged to United States Government Manual, 
Spring 1942, Office of Government Reports, United 
States Information Service, 1405 G St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This manual is strongly recommended 
for reference use. It is published annually. 

The limitations of space prevents a graphic design 
for each of the services named. The visual appeal and 
emphasis of those which are given should carry for- 
ward the CHART’S chief objective of demonstrating 
that the services of government are extensive and 
varied. Some of the less known symbols are briefly 
explained under their respective headings. 


Protection. This is one of the oldest of the services 
of government. Until recent limes protection con- 


sisted chiefly of that service given by the armed forces. 
The list on the CHART gives illustration to the 
progress that has’ been made in protecting people 
from many hazards other than war. The airplane, the 
armed ship and the tank have become not only sym- 
bols but, in fact, the chief weapons of our defense 
against aggression. They will serve well also in the 
maintenance of law and order, whether it be by regu- 
lar troops or by the National Guard. The life ring 
indicates the activities of the Coast Guard. 


Regulation of Business and Labor. The tremen- 
dous effects of the agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial revolutions upon the services of government is 
demonstrated by this list. Early America needed few, 
if any, of these services. Now they have become an 
expected part of government. 

Exports have always been carried by ships. Global 
war has introduced the transport plane as a carrier 
of freight. The ticker tape design is associated with 
the operation of stock exchanges, which now function 
under the regulation of The Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Transportation and Communications. The work 
of this commission is to provide for the regulation of 
interstate and foreign communication by wire or 
radio. The licensing of radio operators is under this 
commission. 

The Panama Canal, with its great lock system thru 
which pass the ships of the world, is one of the most 
important of all transportation centers. 


Federal Employees. With the mounting services of 
government has come a large increase in the number 
of government employees. In 1922, for example, there 
were 527,517 employees in civil service for the federal 
government. By 1941 this number had been increased 
to 1,358,150. The war brought several times this 
number of civilian employees, but most of them were 
not under civil service. 

The Compensation Commission was created in 1916 
to administer the compensation benefits for the civil 
employees of the United States suffering personal in- 
juries while in the performance of official duties. The 
work of the Commission also applies to the Naval 
Reserve Corps and the Coast Guard Reserve, while 
on duty. 


The Civil Service Commission was established in 
1883 with a main purpose of building up a merit 
system, whereby the selection of employees would be 
made upon a basis of relative fitness without regard 
to political considerations. 

The Commission conducts competitive examina- 
tions for testing the fitness of applicants for classified 
service and maintains also a system of competitive 
promotion. 

Financial. The Export-Import bank was created in 
1933 to aid in financing and to facilitate exports, im- 
ports, and the exchange of goods between the United 
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States and all other parts of the world. Loans are 
made to those who can qualify. Those who use United 
States ships are favored. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1933 to insure the deposits of all banks 
which are entitled to the benefits of the law, Deposits 
are guaranteed, for those banks which qualify. The 
law was a direct result of the great bank failure of 
1932. The Corporation's job is also to prevent the 
continuance or the development of unsafe and un- 
sound banking practices. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board was autho- 
rized in 1932, with the expansion of its activities ap- 
proved in succeeding years. It is designed to give 
supervision to federal home loan banks, federal sav- 
ings and loan associations, and to operate the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. There are 
12 regional banks in the system. The system was 
established to give credit reserve for the thrift and 
home financing institutions of the country. 

The Federal Loan Agency was set up in 1939 as a 
part of the Reorganization Act. Its purposes are to 
reduce expenditures, increase efficiency, consolidate 
agencies, reduce agencies, and to eliminate over- 
lapping. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association was 
organized in 1938 under the National Housing Act, 
to provide a market for insured mortgages. 

The R.F.C. Mortgage Company was authorized in 
1935 as an activity of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The main purpose was to aid in the re- 
establishment of a normal market for sound mortgages. 

The United States Board of Tax Appeals was 
organized in 1924. Its function is to ascertain whether 
there have been deficiencies or overpayments and to 
adjust controversies in such cases as are referred to it. 
Its decisions may be reviewed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the circuit involved. 

The United States Tariff Commission was created 
in 1916 for the purpose of investigating and reporting 
upon tariff matters, as required by the president and 
Congress. 

The United States Mint was established by Congress 
in 1792. The Bureau of the Mint (the present name) 
was authorized in 1873. The bureau has supervision 
of four mints, two assay offices and two depositories 
(gold at Fort Knox; silver at West Point). The mints 
coin money, the assay offices receive and weigh raw 
metals, and the depositories store the bullion. 

Welfare and Relief. The Social Security Board, 
first approved in 1938, operates under the Federal 
Security Agency. It oversees policies in respect to old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind; also approves state unemployment compen- 
sation, and promotes the development of public em- 
ployment offices. 

The United States Housing Authority was created 
as a part of the Housing Act in 1937. The aim is to 


assist the states to correct the unsafe and unsanitary 
housing conditions and the acute shortage of dwell- 
ings for families of low income. Loans are made for 
low-rent houses or for slum clearance. 


The Public Works Administration and Works Pro- 
ject Administration were placed under the Federal 
Works Agency in 1939. They had previously operated 
as separate agencies. Originally designed to create 
employment in the depression period they have, under 
their new alignment, been designated as defense ac- 
tivities, and during the first part of the war their 
function has been so determined. The W.P.A. was 
closed out by an executive order of the President in 
December, 1942. 

The Veterans Administration was created in. 1930 
as a means of consolidating several different agencies 
which had been dealing with veterans’ affairs. The 
purpose is to administer all matters relating to former 
members of the armed services. 


The National Youth Administration was originally 
established as a part of the W-P.A. in 1935. It was 
designed both as an out-of-school, in-school, work 
experience program for the youth of families on relief. 
In 1939 it was transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency. Students received in secondary schools not 
more than $6 per month and in college not more than 
$20 per month. They were required to perform suit- 
able work in return. The N.YA.was terminated in 1942. 

When the war came, the out-of-school programs at 
N.Y.A. centers were turned into defense work. The 
appropriation for 1943 was heavily reduced. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, originally a somewhat 
similar effort and a popular outcome of the depres- 
sion, was abandoned in 1942. 


The Surplus Commodity Corporation became a part 
of the President's Reorganization Plan of 1940, where- 
by several agencies were combined into the Surplus 
Marketing Administration. The public schools still 
use the former title, as it has been thru this agency 
that schools have received foods for distribution to 
undernourished children and to families on relief. 
The agency's purpose was to obtain generally the 
better distribution of commodities. The Lend-Lease 
operations also made use of the surplus commodity 
plan. 

Education. The Office of Education was first created 
in 1867 as a statistical bureau for collecting and dis- 
tributing information concerning the progress of 
education. For many years the Bureau or Office 
operated under the Department of the Interior. In 
1939 it was transferred to the Federal Security Agency. 
Its head, known as the Commissioner of Education, is 
looked upon as the titular head of public education 
in the United States. 

The Office now directs activities of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and administers the 
funds for Land-Grant colleges. Its coordinate activi- 
ties have been greatly increased by the war. The 
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federal aid for vocational education has been of tre- 
mendous significance in preparing technical workers 
for war services. By late 1942 over 5,000,000 persons 
had been given war training by means of regular and 
short courses in vocational schools. 

The Office of Cultural Relations between American 
Republics is one of the newest of the federal agencies. 
It is designed to promote an appreciation and under- 
standing of the manners, customs, literature, music, 
educational institutions, and general culture of each 
of the American Republics among all of the others. 


The other educational agencies and institutions 
listed under the heading of Education are well known 
as to their purposes and services. 


Conservation. It may be assumed that the services 
listed here are essentially familiar. There is a Bitumi- 
nous Coal Division under the Department of the In- 
terior—most of the work in conservation is carried 
on in this department. The director of the division 
is empowered to conserve coal, to stabilize the indus- 
try and improve conditions generally. 

The Bureau of Mines was organized in 1910. In 
times of peace the Bureau is something of a regulatory 
agency for a number of mining activities, as well as 
a fact finding agency. In war its conservation char- 
acter becomes paramount. It became an authorized 
defense agency in 1940. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has become increasingly 
important. Recently it has had 60 projects. These 
have created homes for about 1,000,000 people on 
more than 4,000,000 acres of irrigable land in the 
West. The Columbia Basin Project, nearing com- 
pletion, will ultimately irrigate 1,200,000 acres of 
land. The Grand Coulee and Bonneville, intercon- 
nected projects, will provide the largest power pool 
in the country. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service does much to per- 
petuate the food supply in fishes, to control the an- 
nual destruction of crops and to restore wildlife. 

The Grazing Service controls grazing on 142,000,000 
acres of federal range affecting about 12,000,000 head 
of livestock in the far-western states. The Service has 
10 regional and 57 district offices and conducts a broad 
program of conservation. 

The Petroleum Conservation Division controls the 
production and distribution of oil and gas. 

The Soil Conservation Service is not under the 
Department of the Interior, as are all of the above 
mentioned agencies of conservation, but operates with- 
in the Department of Agriculture. The service pro- 
motes the use of erosion control, purchases and 
develops submarginal land for grazing or forestry, 
aids in water conservation and use, conducts research 
thru 127 field stations, promotes farm forestry, im- 
proves flood control, and compiles erosion statistics. 


The Forest Service is also an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Service administers 160 


national forests, comprising over 176,000,000 acres. 
It protects these forests from insects, disease, fire, im- 
proves them generally, and makes much of them 
available for recreation. 


Farm and Rural. The Electric Home and Farm 
Authority was incorporated in 1935 “to aid in the 
distribution, sales, and installation of electrical and 
gas apparatus, equipment and appliances.” The 
Authority finances the retail purchases of equipment 
for customers who agree to pay by installments in a 
period of from 18 to 24 months, depending upon the 
type of appliance. 

The Federal Land Banks, one in each of 12 farm 
credit districts, were established in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of making long-term loans upon first mortgages 
on farm lands and to issue farm loan bonds. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Authority or Admin- 


istration was created in 1933. Its purpose is to main- ` 


tain an “ever-normal granary of continuous and stable 
supplies of basic farm products at prices fair to both 
farmers and consumers, the conservation of soil re- 
sources on individual farms thru farmer cooperation, 
and assistance to farmers in obtaining an equitable 
share of the national income” 

The Agricultural Marketing Service was developed 
by the Department of Agriculture to collect statistics, 


distribute information on agricultural conditions, to 
conduct inspection of farm products, and to admin- 
ister a number of regulations. 


The Bureau of Chemistry developed from the ap- 
pointment of a chemist, the first scientist in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in 1862. The Bureau was 
created in 1901. It is essentially a research activity 
applied to the purpose of gaining new information 
about agriculture. There are four regional labora- 
tories devoted to research on the utilization of farm 
products. 


The Bureau of Home Economics was authorized in 
1923 with the major purpose of conducting research in 
foods and other goods essential to everyday living. 
The Bureau plans diets, assays food for vitamin con- 
tent, tests food values, develops recipes, and prepares 
buying guides and consumer aids. 

The Farm Credit Administration has been built up 
as the result of a number of congressional acts be- 
ginning in 1916. The general purpose is to provide a 
complete and coordinated credit system for farmers 
by the making of both short and long term loans. 
There are 12 farm credit districts with an adminis- 
trative board in each. 


_ The Farm Security Administration was designed 
in 1935 for the purpose of making loans to nearly 
900,000 destitute and low-income families to aid them 
in making purchases of needed farm supplies. Other 
activities have been: farm tenant aid, debt adjust- 
ment, and the management of resettlement projects 
and migratory labor camps. 
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The Bureau of Plant Industry was created in 1901. 
Most of its work is done cooperatively with the state 
agricultural experiment stations. It makes investiga- 
tions of soils, fertilizers and plants, particularly those 
of value economically. 


The Office of Experiment Stations is one of the 
oldest activities of the Department of Agriculture, 
dating back to 1888. Its chief job is the administration 
of federal funds for the conduct of research in agricul- 
ture and rural life by the State experiment stations. 
The Office aids in coordinating the research work of 
the entire Department. 


Miscellaneous. Here are grouped a number of 
agencies which are largely independent of the de- 
partmental framework. National parks are under 
the Department of the Interior and are administered 
by the National Park Service. The latter conducts a 
United States Travel Bureau for tourists. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was created in 
1933. The original purpose was the control of the 
Wilson Dam and the munitions plant at Muscle 
Shoals, and the operation of them for national de- 
fense; and for the development of new types of 
fertilizers for agricultural use. These were the pur- 
poses of the Muscle Shoals project in 1916. There 
was also the additional aim of perfecting the flood 
control of the valley and of improving the navigation 
of the river. Extension of the aims to include the 
development of the regional resources followed. The 
basin includes parts of seven states, an area of about 
41,000 square miles, and a population of about two 
and one-half million people. 


The Bonneville Power Administration has de- 
veloped the great Bonneville Dam for the purpose 
of making power available in the Pacific Northwest. 
It is being used especially for the production of 
aluminum. This organization is related thru the 
Bureau of Reclamation to the Department of the 
Interior. 


The Division of State and Local Cooperation was 
created by the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense in 1940 for the purpose of work- 
ing with states and localities. Regional offices were set 
up to work with local and state defense councils in 
the development of all of the activities of civilian 
defense. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation is affiliated 
with the Department of Commerce. Its purpose is to 
promote and develop water transportation. A number 
of barge lines are operated by the Corporation on 
important rivers. 


The Office of Indian Affairs is under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior. The Office is respon- 
sible for all affairs relating to the Indians: lands, 
forestry, grazing, irrigation, conservation, farming, 
management of buildings on 200 reservations, and the 
operation of schools and hospitals. 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service, as it 
is now called, is under the Department of Justice. 
It was originated in 189125 a branch of the Treasury 
Department; for some time it was a part of the De- 
partment of Labor. Its job is to administer the laws 
relating to the admission, exclusion, and deportation 
of aliens, and the naturalization of aliens who qualify 
for citizenship. 


The Army conducts a number of federal service 
schools at various places for the purpose of training 
officers; also the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. The Navy maintains the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration under the 
Department of Commerce is designed to encourage 
the development of civil aeronautics and air com- 
merce. Under its direction the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program had 550 college centers and 115 non- 
college centers in 1942. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department 
of Commerce was first authorized in 1907 for the 
purpose of surveying and charting the coasts of the 
United States and its possessions, and to insure the 
safe navigation of coastal and intracoastal waters. 
The Geodetic Survey also determines geographical 
positions and elevations along the coast and in the 
interior, studies and reports on tides and currents, 
and conducts observations on earthquakes. 


The Patent Office and the Bureau of Standards are 
now parts of the Department of Commerce. The 
Patent Office was established by the Constitution. It 
became a distinct bureau in 1802. The chief function 
of the Office is to examine the applications for patents 
and to decide whether the invention specified can be 
patented. The average number of patents applied 
for, each year of the past 10 years, was about 67,000 
and the average number granted was 44,000. 


The National Bureau of Standards was organized 
in 1901. The Bureau operates as a research and test- 
ing laboratory for the government. Much of its work 
is in response to the request of other governmental 
agencies. The bureau develops and maintains the 
working standards of the measurements used in 
science, engineering, industry, and commerce. In con- 
nection with the standards of weights and measures, 
the testing of precision gauges for machine parts is an 
important function. 

The General Land Office is a part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This Office supervises the survey, 
management and disposition of the public lands. It 
prepares and publishes the official map of the United 
States. It maintains 25 district land offices. 


The Weather Bureau was at first a part of the Army 
Signal Corps. In 1890 it was attached to the Depart- 
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‘rom these came great INDUSTRIAL, BUSINESS and AGRICULTURAL GROWTH, past ECONOMIC WEALTH, 


Chart DII 


(y) Some ACHIEVEMENTS undet Out Democracy 
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extensive EMPLOYMENT, incteased CULTURE, and the highest STANDARD OF LIVING in the عد‎ 
1 z> 


HE AMAZING STORY of invention in America 

may be happily explained as an illustration of the 
democratic opportunities which have been offered in 
the development of this country. The urge to create, 
to experiment and to apply, has been a pulsating part 
of American life, fostered and encouraged at every 
turn by the free enterprise system. 

Many factors have contributed to the conditions 
favorable to invention; and our democracy is much too 
complex to warrant an overemphasis of the accom- 
plishments of a purely mechanized society. It should 
be understood that this CHART, in the spirit of 
graphic design, is showing but one segment of a total 
democratic achievement which has many parts. In 
fact, it has been necessary to confine the inventions 
to those peculiarly industrial in character. There are 
other ficlds, as medicine, for example, which offer 
much opportunity for extended study and for class 
assignments, 

The list of inventions has been compiled from the 
available sources. There is considerable controversy 
in respect to the first machine or to the original idea 
in many instances. It is recognized also that the de- 
velopmental relationship between a basic scientific 
principle and the first successful application of that 
principle to a machine is sometimes lost in obscurity. 


Our purpose has been to present the inventions 
from which an American sequence of changes and im- 
provements has developed.. For example, the idea of 
the self-propelled road vehicle has a long European 
history, but it is sufficiently clear that the Duryea gas- 
oline automobile was a peculiarly American invention. 
and that the marvelous story of automobile produc- 
tion stems from this achievement. 

The new nation was barely on its way when Eli 
Whitney's cotton gin gave an energetic push to start 
a long train of agricultural development. 

Strangely cnough, another Whitney invention has 
received scant attention. yet the sum total of its influ- 


ence is probably much more significant than the cot- 
ton gin.Given a government order to turn out a num- 
ber of rifles, Whitney was stumped by the difficulty of 
making the rifles one at a time, each one as a com- 
plete and separate entity. He proposed the standard- 
izing of the various parts and the making of these 
parts, in volume, by separate operations. When he 
affirmed that the parts could be assembled interchange- 
ably, no one believed him. He proved it, and the 
simple beginning of the American assembly line had 
been born. The place of the latter in American in- 
dustry is beyond computation. 

The Second World War has been called “A War 
of Spare Parts.” Interestingly enough, the manufac- 
turer of Garand army rifles at the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Armory in 1942 offers a perfect example of 
the ultimate in the subdivision of labor. With thou- 
sands of men and women working at the assembly line, 
a rifle is completed about every minute. There are 
machine operators who merely make a single notch 
in the black walnut stocks which the conveyor belt 
carries past them. John Garand, a French Canadian, 
came to the United States as a boy of 15 and by long, 
hard work finally became an army ordnance engineer. 
It took him two years, with the help of 18 expert tool- 
makers, to complete 80 of the new rifles which now 
bear his name; then came the assembly line and mass 
production. 

There is ample, expert testimony which affirms that 
the American assembly line is the greatest single factor 
in the winning of the war for democracy. 


The stories of many of the inventions shown on 
the CHART are so well known that it seems idle to 
offer explanations here. The identification of the in- 
vention, with the story back of it, would suggest indi- 
vidual pupil or class reference assignments and reports. 
The collection of illustrations, or the preparation of 
descriptions to show the changes in design from the 
original invention to the latest patent, should prove 
especially valuable. 


Itis interesting to point out the sparsity of basic 
inventions since 1913, altho the patented improve- 
ments made upon the originals since 1913 show a tre- 
mendous growth. 

No doubt wonder will be expressed that certain 
apparently accepted inventions have not been named. 
In some instances obscurity of origin proved too diffi- 
cult; in others the invention has not as yet fully dem- 
onstrated either place or purpose. Examples are tele- 
vision and the automatic cotton picker, altho both of 
these inventions have demonstrated startling promise 
and will, no doubt, soon become effective. Experts 
afirm that television has still a long period of trial 
ahead of it before practicability and useful place have 
been fully determined; and there is lack of agreement 
as to the most responsible inventor. It is an illustration 
of modern cooperative endeavor by many inventors. 


Again, expert opinion is not agreed as to the im- 
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Tue CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


PREAMBLE 
We, The Peoples Of The United Nations, Determined 

—to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

—to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, and 

—to establish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 

—to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 

And For These Ends 

—to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and 

—to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and 

—to insure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not be: used, save in the 
common interest, and 

—to employ international machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all peoples, 

Have Resolved To Combine Our Efforts To Accomplish These 

Aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through representa- 
tives assembled in the City of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
to the present Charter of the United Nations and do hereby 
establish an international organization to be known as the 
United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 
Article 1 

The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end: to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to thé peace and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice 
and, international law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen 
universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving interna- 
tional problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

4, To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in 
the attainment of these common ends. 

Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes 
stated in Article 1, shall act in accordance with the following 
Principles: 

1, The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its Members. 

2, All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights 
and benefits resulting from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in accordance with the 
present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and 
security, and justice, are not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity Or 
political independence of any state, or in any other manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance 
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in any action it takes in accordance with the present Charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any state against 
which the United Nations is taking preventive or enforcement 
action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are not 
Members of the United Nations act in accordance with these 
Principles so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the Members to submit such matters to settlement under the 
present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the 
application of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER 11 
MEMBERSHIP 


Article 3 
The original Members of the United Nations shall be the 
states which, having participated in the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San Francisco, or having 
previously signed the Declaration by United Nations of January 
1, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify it in accordance with 
Article 110. 
Article 4 1 
1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained in’ the 
present Charter and, in the judgment of the Organization, are 
able and willing to carry out these obligations. 
2. The admission of any such state to membership in the 
United Nations will be effected by a decision of the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


Article 5 
A Member of the United Nations against which preventive or 
enforcement action has been taken by the Security Council may 
be suspended from the exercise of the rights and privileges of 
membership by the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. The exercise of these rights and privi- 
leges may be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 
A Member of the United Nations which has persistently vio- 
lated the Principles contained in the present Charter may be 
expelled from the Organization by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 
Article 7 
1. There are established as the principal organs of the United 
Nations: a General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an International 
Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 
2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may he 
established in accordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 
‘The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility 
of men and women to participate in any capacity and under 
conditions of equality in its principal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Article 9 
1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Members of 
the United Nations. 
2, Each Member shall have not more than five representatives 
in the General Assembly. 
Article 10 
The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present Charter or relating to 


the powers and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided for in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the Members of the United Nations or to 
the Security Council or to both on any such questions or matters. 


Article 11 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles 
of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and 
security, including the principles governing disarmament and 
the regulation of armaments, and may make recommendations 
with regard to such principles to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security brought 
before it by any Member of the United Nations, or by the 
Security Council, or by a state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, may make recommendations 
with regard to any such questions to the state or states con- 
cerned or to the Security Council or to both. Any such question 
on which action is necessary shall be referred to the Security Coun- 
cil by the General Assembly either before or after discussion. 

8. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security 
Council to situations which are likely to endanger international 
peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out in this Article 
shall not limit the general scope of Article 10. 


j Article 12 

1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any 
dispute or situation the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not make any recommenda- 
tion with regard to that dispute or situation unless the Security 
Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of the Security 
Council, shall notify the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance of international peace 
and securizy which are being dealt with by the Security Council 
and shall similarly notify the General Assembly, or the Members 
cf the United Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, 
immediately the Security Council ceases to deal with such 
matters. 

Article 13 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of: 

a. promoting international cooperation in the political field 
and encouraging the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification; 

b. promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, 
cultural, educational, and health fields, and assisting in the 
realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the 
General Assembly with respect to matters mentioned in para- 
graph 1 (b) above are set forth in Chapters IX and X. 


Article 14 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly 
may recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among nations, includ- 
ing situations resulting from a violation of the provisions of the 
present Charter setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations. 


Article 15 

1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider annual 
and special reports from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures that the Security Coun- 
cil has decided upon or taken to maintain international peace 
and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports 
from the other organs of the United Nations. 


Article 16 
The General Assembly shall perform such functions with re- 


spect to the international trusteeship system as are assigned to it 
under Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of the 
urusteeship agreements for areas not designated as strategic 


Article 17 

1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the 
budget of the Organization. 

2. ‘The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the 
Members as apportioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any 
financial and budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies 
referred to in Article 57 and shall examine the administrative 
budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. 


Article 18 

1, Each Member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions 
shall be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present 
and voting. These questions shall include: recommendations 
with respect to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, the election of the non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, the election of the members of the Economic 
and Social Council, the election of meinbers of the Trusteeship 
Council in accordance with paragraph 1 (c) of Article 86, the 
admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension 
of the rights and privileges of membersnip, the expulsion of 
Members, questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship 
system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination 
of additional categories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, shall be made by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 


Article 19 
A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the 
payment of its financial ‘contributions to the Organization shall” 
have no vote in the General Assembly if the amount of its arrears 
equals or exceeds the amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding two full yea:s. The General Assembly may, never- 
theless, permit such a Member to vote if it is satisfied that the 


failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the 
Member. 


Article 20 
The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions 
and in such special sessions as occasion may require, Special 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secretary-General at the re- 


quest of the Security Council or of a majority of the Members 
of the United Nations, S 


Article 21 
The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. 
It shall elect its President for each session. 


Article 22 
The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Article 23 
1. The Security Council shall consist of eleven Members of 
the United Nations. The Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America 


` shall be permanent members of the Security Council. The Gen- 


eral Assembly shall elect six other Members of the United 
Nations to be non-permanent members of the Security Council, 
due regard being specially paid, in the first instance to the con- 
tribution of Members of the United Nations to the maintenance 
of international peace and security and to the other purposes of 
the Organization, and also to equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Council shall 
be elected for a term of two years. In the first election of the 
non-permanent members, however, three shall be chosen for a 
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term of one year. A retiring member shall not be eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

$. Each member of the Security Council shall have one 
representative. 

Article 24 

ı. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its Members confer on the Security Council 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties under this 
responsibility the Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall act in 
accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations. The specific powers granted to the Security Council for 
the discharge of these duties are laid down in Chapters VI, VIL, 
VII, and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when neces- 
sary, special reports to the General Assembly for its consideration. 


Article 25 
The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry 
out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the 
present Charter. 


Article 26 

In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security with the least diversion for 
armaments of the world’s human and economic resources, the 
Security Council shall be responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Article 
47, plans to be submitted to the Members of the United Nations 
for the establishment of a system for the regulation of armaments. 


Article 27 

1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of ‘seven members. 

8. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall 
be made by an affirmative vote of seven members including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members; provided that, in 
decisions under Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3, of Article 52, 
a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting. 


Article 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously. Each member of the Security Council 
shall for this purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 
the Organization. i 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which 
each of its members may, if it so desires, be represented by a 
member of the government or by some other specially desig- 
nated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places 
other than the seat of the Organization as in its judgment will 
best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 
The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs as 
it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 
The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. 


Article 31 
Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of 


the Security Council may participate, without vote, in the dis- | 


cussion of any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of that Member 
are specially affected. 


Article 32 
Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of 
the Security Council or any state which is not a Member of the 
United Nations, if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to participate, without 
vote, in the discussion relating to the dispute. The Security 


Council shall lay down such conditions as it deems just for the 
participation of a state which is not a member of the United 
Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Article 33 

1, The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of 
their own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 
The Security Council may investigate any-dispute, or any situa- 
tion which might lead to international friction or give rise to a 
dispute, in order to determine whether the continuance of the 
dispute or situation is likely to endanger the maiftenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, 


Article 35 

1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute 
or any situation of the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council, or of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member-of the United Nations may 
bring to the attention of the security Council or of the General 
Assembly any dispute to which it is a party, if it accepts in ad- 
vance, for the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of pacific 
settlement provided in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of 
matters brought to its attention under this Article will be sub- 
ject to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


Article 36 

1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of the 
nature, referred to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, 
recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any 
procedures for the settlement of the dispute which have already 
been adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security 
Council should also take into consideration that legal disputes 
should as a general rule be referred by the parties to the Inter- 
national Court of Justic in accordance with the provisions of 
the Statute of the Court. 5 


Article 37 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 38 fail to settle it by the means indicated in that Article, 
they shall refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the 
dispute is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, it shall decide whether to take action 
under Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settlement as 
it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 
Without prejudice to the provision of Articles 33-37, the Se- 
curity Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties with a view to a pacific 
settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 
ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE PEACE, 
BREACHES OF THE PEACE, AND ACTS OF AGGRESSION 


Article 39 
The Security Council shall determine the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and 
shall make recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to’ maintain or re- 
store international peace and security. 


Article 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security 
Council may, before making the recommendations or deciding 
upon the measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the par- 
ties concerned to comply with such provisional measures as it 
deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional measures shall be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take account of 
failure to comply with such provisional measures. 


Article 41 

The Security Council may decide what measures not involving 
the use of armed force are to be employed to give effect to its 
decisions, and it may call upon the Members of the United Na- 
tions to apply such measures. These may include complete or 
partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, 
postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, 
and the severance of diplomatic relations. 


Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider that measures provided 
for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea, or land forces as 
may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the 
United Nations. 


Article 43 

1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute 
to the maintenance of international peace and security, undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in ac- 
cordance with a special agreement or agreements, armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers 
and types of forces, their degree of readiness and general locations 
and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided, 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon 
as possible on the initiative of the Security Council. They shall 
be concluded between the Security Council and Members or 
between the Security Council and groups of Members and shall 
be subject to ratification by the signatory states in accordance 
with their constitutional processes. 


Article 44 
When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, 
before calling upon a Member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfilment of the obligations assumed under Ar- 
ticle 43, invite that Member, if the Member so desires, to partici- 
pate in the decisions of the Security Council concerning the em- 
ployment of contingents of that Members armed forces. 


Article 45 
In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military 
measures, Members shall hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined international enforcement ac- 
referred to in Article 43, by the Security Council with the as- 
sistance of the Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 
Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 


Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to 
advise and assist the Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council's military requirements for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, the employment and 
command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of arma- 
ments, and possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of Chiefs of Staff 
of the permanent members of the Security Council or their rep- 
resentatives. Any Member of the United Nations not perma- 
nently represented on the Committee shall be invited by the 
Committee to be associated with it when the efficient discharge 
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of the Committee's responsibilities requires the participation of 
that Member in its work. 7 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under 
the Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council., Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be worked out 
subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of 
the Security Council and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional sub-committees. 


Article 48 

l. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Se- 
curity Council for the maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the Members of the United Nations 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the 
United Nations directly and through their action in the appro- 
priate international agencies of which they are members. 


Article 49 
The Members of the United Nations shall join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by 
the Security Council. 


Article 50 
If preventive or enforcement measures against any state are 
taken by the Security Council, any other state, whether a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations or not, which finds itself confronted 
with special economic problems arising from the carrying out of 
those measures shall have the right to consult the Security Coun- 
cil with regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security Coun- 
cil has taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the exercise 
of this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not in any way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52 

1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of 
regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security 
as are appropriate for regional action, provided that such ar- 
rangements or agencies and their activities are consistent with 
the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such ar- 
rangements or constituting such agencies shall make every effort 
to achieve pacific settlement of local disputes through such re- 
gional arrangements or by such regional agencies before referring 
them to the Security Council. ° 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of 
pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies either on the initiative of the 
states concerned or by reference from the Security Council. 


4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 
34 and 35. ' 


Article 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such 
regional arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under 
its authority. But no enforcement action shall be taken under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the au- 
thorization of the Security Council, with the exception of meas- 
ures against any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this 
Article, provided for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional ar- 
rangements directed against renewal of aggressive policy on the 
part of any such state, until such time as the Organization may, 
on request of the Government concerned, be charged with the 


responsibility for preventing further aggression by such a state. 

2. The term “enemy state” as used in paragraph 1 of this 
Article applies to any state which during the Second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the present Charter. 


Article 54 
The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed 
of activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COOPERATION 


Article 55 
With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, the United Nations shall pro- 
mote: 

a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development; 

b. solutions of international econontic, social, health, and re- 
lated problems; and international cultural and educational 
cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 
All Members pledge themselves to take joint and separate ac: 
tion in cooperation with the Organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 57 

1. The various specialized agencies, established by inter-gov- 
ernmental agreement and having wide international responsibili- 
ties, as defined in their basic instruments, in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related fields, shall be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the 
United Nations are hereinafter referred to as “specialized 
agencies.” 

> Article 58 

The Organization shall make recommendations for the co- 
ordination of the policies and activities of the specialized agencies. 


Article 59 
The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotia- 
tions among the states concerned for the creation of any new spe- 
cialized agencies required for the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses set for in Article 55. 
Article 60 
Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the Or- 
ganization set forth in this Chapter shall be vested in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
in the Economic and Social Council, which shall have for this 
purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Article 61 

1 The Economic and Social Council shall consist of eighteen 
Members of the United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be elected each year for 
a term of three years. A retiring member shall be eligible for 
immediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be chosen. The term of office of six members 
so chosen shall expire at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall 


shave one representative. 


Article 62 

1. The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to international economic, so- 
cial, cultural, educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such matters to the 
General Assembly, to the Members of the United Nations, and to 
the specialized agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promot- 
ing respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the 
General Assembly, with respect to matters falling within its com- 
petence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the 
United Nations, international conferences on matters falling 
within its competence. 

Article 63 

1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into agree- 
ments with any of the agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. Such agreements shall be 
subject to approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies 
through consultation with and recommendations to such agencies 
and through recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
the Members of the United Nations. 


Article 64 

1. The Economic and Social Council may take appropriate 
steps to. obtain regular reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the Members of the United Nations 
and with the specialized agencies to obtain reports on the steps 
taken to give effect to its own recommendations and to recom- 
mendations on matters falling within its competence made by 
the General Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to 
the General Assembly. 


Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish information to 
the Security Council and shall assist the Security Council upon 
its request. 

Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such func- 
tions as fall within its competence in connection with the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, per- 
form services at the request of Members of the United Nations 
and at the request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions as are specified else- 
where in the present Charter or as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 

Article 67 

1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall 
have one vote. 

2, Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall be made 
by a majority of the members present and voting. 


Article 68 
The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions 
in economic and social fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as may be required for the 
performance of its functions. 


Article 69 
The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of 
the United Nations to participate, without vote, in its delibera- 
tions on any matter of particular concern to that Member. 


Article 70 
The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements for 
representatives of the specialized agencies to participate, without 
vote, in its deliberations and in those of the commissions estab- 
lished by it, and for its representatives to participate in the de- 
liberations of the specialized agencies. 


Article 71 
The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrange- 
ments for consultation with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within its competence. Such 
arrangements may be made with international organizations and, 
where appropriate, with national organizations after consultation 
with the Member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 
1, The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own rules 
of procedure, including the method of selecting its President. 
2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include provision for 
the convening of meetings on request of a majority of its mem- 


bers. 
CHAPTER XI 


DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsi- 
bilities for the administration of territories whose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-government recognize the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to 
promote to the utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present Charter, the well-being 
of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples 
concerned, their poiltical, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and their protection 
against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the po- 
litical aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free political institutions, 
according to the particular circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 
to further international peace and security; 
to promote constructive measures of development, to en- 
courage research, and to cooperate with one another and, 
when and where appropriate, with specialized international 
bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the so- 
cial, economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this 
Article; and 
e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for informa- 

tion purposes, subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may require, statistical and 
other information of a technical nature relating to eco- 
nomic, social, and educational conditions in the territories 
for which they are respectively responsible other than those 
territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 
Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy 
in respect of the territories to which this Chapter applies, no 
less than in respect of their metropolitan areas, must be based 
on the genera) principle of good-neighborliness, due account 
being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the 
world, in social, economic, and commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 75 
The United Nations shall establish under its authority an in- 
ternational trusteeship system for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed thereunder by subse- 
quent individual agreements. These territories are hereinafter 
referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 
The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance 
with the Purposes of the United Nations laid down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 
a. to further international peace and security; 
b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and 
their progressive development towards self-government or 
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independence as may be appropriate to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be 
provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
gauge, or religion, and to encourage recognition of the 
interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and com-‏ .ل 
mercial matters for all Members of the United Nations and‏ 
their nationals, and also equal treatment for the latter in‏ 
the administration of justice, without prejudice to the at-‏ 
tainment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the‏ 
provisions of Article 80. ١‏ 


Article 77 
1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in 
the following categories as may be placed thereunder by means 
of trusteeship agreements; 
a. territories now held under mandate; 
b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a 
result of the Second World War; and 
c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by states re- 
sponsible for their administration. 
2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which 
territories in the foregoing categories will be brought under the 
trusteeship system and upon what terms. 


Article 78 
The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which 
have become Members of the United Nations, relationship among 
which shall be based on respect for the principle of sovereign 
equality, 
Article 79 
The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under 
the trusteeship system, including any alteration or amendment, 
shall be agreed upon by the states directly concerned, including 
the mandatory power in the case of territories held under man- 
dates by a Member of the United Nations, and shall be approved 
as provided for in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article 80 

1. Except as may’ be agreed upon in individual trusteeship 
agreements, made under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each ter- 
ritory under the trusteeship system, and until such agreements 
have been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be construed 
in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of 
any states or any peoples or the terms of existing international 
instruments to which Members of the United Nations may re- 
spectively be parties, 

„2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted as 
giving grounds for delay or postponement of the negotiation 
and conclusion of agreements for placing mandated and other 
territories under the trusteeship system as provided for in Article 


77. 1 
Article 81 
The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms 
under which the trust territory will be administered and desig- 
nate the authority which will exercise the administration of the 
trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter called the administer- 
ing authority, may be one or more states or the Organization 
itself, 
Article 82 
There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a 
strategic area or areas which may include part or all of the trust 
territory to which the agreement applies, without prejudice to 
any special agreement or agreements made under Article 43, 


Article 83 

I All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic 
areas, including the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be ex- 
ercised by the Security Council, / 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be appli- 
cable to the people of each strategic area, 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the 
trusteeship agreements and without prejudice to security con- 
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siderations, avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to perform those functions of the United Nations under the 
trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational matters in the strategic areas. 


Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure 
that the trust territory shall play its part in the maintenance 
of international peace and security. To this end the administer- 
ing authority may make use of volunteer forces, facilities, and 
assistance from the trust territory in carrying out the obligations 
towards the Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local defense and the 
maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 


Article 85 

1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trus- 
teeship agreements for all areas not designated as strategic, includ- 
ing the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and 
of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the 
General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority 
of the General Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in 
carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Article 86 
l. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following 
Members of the United Nations: 
a. those Members administering trust territories; 
b. such of those Members mentioned by name in Article 23 
as are not administering trust territories; and 
c. as many other Members elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that the 
total number of members of the Trusteeship Council is 
equally divided between those Members of the United Na- 
tions which administer trust territories and those which 
do not. 
2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate 
one specially qualified person to represent it therein. 


Article 87 
The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trustee- 
ship Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 
a. ‘consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 
b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the 
administering authority; 
c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories 
at times agreed upon with the administering authority; and 
d. take these and other actions in conformity with the terms 
of the trusteeship agreements. 


Article 88 

The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on 
the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of each trust territory, and the administering 
authority for each trust territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 

Article 89 

1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting. 

Article 90 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure, including the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accord- 
ance with its rules, which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meeting on the request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Economic and Social Council and of the 
specialized agencies in regard to matters with which they are 
respectively concerned. s ' 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Article 92 
The International Court of Justice shall be the principal ju- 
dicial organ of the United Nations. It shall function in accord- 
ance with the annexed Statute, which is based upon the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice and forms an 
integral part of the present Charter. 


Article 93 

1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may 
become a party to the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice on corditions to be determined in each case by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


Article 94 

1, Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply 
with the decision of the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations in- 
cumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security Council, which 
may, if it deems necessary, make recommendations or decide 
upon measures to be taken to give effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 
Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the 
United Nations from entrusting the solution of their differences 
to other tribunals by virtue of agreements already in existence 
or which may be concluded in the future. 


Article 96 

1, The General Assembly or the Security Council may request 
the International Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, 
which may at any time be so authorized by the General Assembly, 
may also request advisory opinions of the Court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 


Article 97 
The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such 
staff as the Organization may require. The Secretary-General 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. He shall be the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the Organization. 


Article 98 
The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, and 
shall perform such other functions as are entrusted to him by 
these organs. The Secretary-General shall make an annual Teport 
to the General Assembly on the work of the Organization, 


Article 99 
The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Se- 
curity Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 


Article 100 

1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General 
and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any goy- 
ernment or from any other authority external to the Organiza- 
tion. They shall refrain from any action which might reflect on 
their position as international officials responsible only to the 
Organization. 1 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect 
the exclusively international character of the responsibilities of 
the Secretary-General and the staff and not to seek to influence 
them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


Article 101 
1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under 


regulations established by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as 
required, to other organs of the United Nations. These staffs 
shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

8. The paramount consideration in the employment of the 
staff and in the determination of the conditions of service shall 
be the necessity of securing the highest standards of efficiency, 
competence, and integrity. Due regard shall be paid to the im- 
portance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible. 

CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article 102 

1. Every treaty and every international agreement entered into 
by any Member of the United Nations after the present Charter 
comes into force shall as soon as possible be registered with the 
Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement 
which has not been registered in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 1 of this Article may invoke that treaty or agree- 
ment before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103 

In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
Members of the United Nations under the present Charter and 
obligations under any other international agreement, their obli 
gations under the present Charter shall prevail. 


Article 104 
The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its 
Members such legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise 
of its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 


Article 105 

1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of 
its Members such privileges and immunities as are necessary for 
the fulfillment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and 
officials of the Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the independent exercise of 
their functions in connection with the Organization, 

3. The General Assembly may make recommendations with a 
view to determining the details of the application of paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article or may propose conventions to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106 

Pending thé coming into force of such special agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council 
enable it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under Article 
42, the parties to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at Moscow, 
October 30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult with one an- 
other and as occasion requires with other Members of the United 
Nations with a view to such joint action on behalf of the Or- 
ganization as may be necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. 


Article 107 
Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude 
action, in relation to any state which during the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory to the present Charter, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 
Article 108 
Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for 
all Members of the United Nations when they have been adopted 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the General Assembly 
and ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes by two-thirds of the Members of the United Nations, 
including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 
taken or authorized as a result of that war by the Governments 
having responsibility for such action. 
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Article 109 ٠: 

1. A General Conference of the Members of the United Na- 
tions for the purpose of reviewing the present Charter may be 
held at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. Each Member of the United 
Nations shall have one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a 
two-thirds vote of the conference shall take effect when ratified 
in accordance with their respective constitutional processes by 
two-thirds of the Members of the United Nations including all 
the permanent members of the Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth 
annual session of the General Assembly following the coming 
into force of the present Charter, the proposal to call such a 
conference shall be placed on the agenda of that session of the 
General Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so decided 
by a majority vote of the members of the General Assembly and 
by a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 
Article 110 

1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signatory 
states in accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government 
of the United States of America, which shall notify all the sig- 
natory states of each deposit as well as the Secretary-General of 
the Organization when he has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit 
of ratifications by the Republic of China, France, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America, and 
by a majority of the other signatory states. A protocol of the 
ratifications deposited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America which shall communi- 
cate copies thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which ratify it 
after it has come into force will become original Members of 
the United Nations on the date of the deposit of their respective 


ratifications. 
r Article 111 

The present Charter, of which the Chinese, English, French, 
Russian, and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the United States 
of America. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that Government to the Governments of the other signatory 
states. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the representatives of the United Na- 
tions have signed the present Charter. 

DONE at the City of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 


SIGNERS OF THE CHARTER 
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portance of either the Rust cotton picker or the new 
product of the International Harvester Company. 
Time will clear these difficulties. 

The point should be made that the greatly in- 
creased number of inventors of the past forty years, 
plus the recent development of a large number of 
research laboratories (see CHART D14), combine to 
a practical prevention of a single inventor with a 
unique or clearly original machine. The same ideas 
are now being worked on by thousands of people. It 
will likely be increasingly true that inventions will be 
products of the brains and effort of many finely 
trained. specialists. 

The inventions of the future will probably be the 
creations of the research staff or the engineering de- 
partment of a great laboratory. It may be equally as 
true that, with all the modern means of communica- 


tion and publicity, any machine or invention of sig- 
nificance will be similarly created by several research 
organizations simultaneously. 


The atomic bomb is now the one great example of 
the combined use of a large number of experts and of 
thousands of workers. 


The caption immediately underneath the display 
of inventions is especially important. These results are 
the proof of the effect of inventions upon achieve- 
ment. CHARTS D8, D9, D10, D13, D14, D15, and 
D16 all give additional reference to the results influ- 
enced by inventions. 

At the bottom of the CHART, in accordance with 
the time scale, runs the development of transportation 
as it has been affected by an ever increasing accumula- 
tion of America’s inventive genius. 
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Continuing The CONSTITUTION from page 7 


Sec. 2. The President shall be commander-in-chief ot the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
states, when called into the actual service of the United States; 
he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer 
in each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices, and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all Sther officers of the United States, whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 


The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Sec. 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the union, and recommend to then 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The President, Vice President and all civil officers of 
the United States shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III 

SECTION 1. The judicial power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 


Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States shall be 
a party; to controversies between two or more states; between a 
state and citizens of another state; between citizens of different 
states, between citizens of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of different states, and between a state, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the state where the 
said crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed 
within any state, the trial shall be at such place or places as 
the Congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act 
or on confession in open court. 4 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV 

Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other state. And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof, 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another state 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the state E 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the crime. 


Continued on page 37 
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Chart D12 


Our OBLIGATIONS to Our Country 
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HIS CHART is a companion piece to CHART 

D4 The Bill of Rights. Oddly enough thruout 
the long span of our national growth it has been the 
“rights” which have ever received the dominant atten- 
tion. Apparently citizens have been more concerned 
about their rights than about their duties. A tren- 
chant example is that of the right to vote. In CHART 
D8 the long struggle against obstacles to achieve the 
full rights of citizenship is set forth. A corresponding 
development in the acceptance of duties as the cor- 
relatives of rights may not be so easily or emphatically 
charted. What per cent of the voters in your town 
or city voted in the last election? In many elections it 
is not uncommon for the vote to be under 25 per cent 
of the eligible voters. In state and national elections 
it is much higher but still far below what the duties 
of good citizenship would demand. An active minority 
often decides an important issue. 


The urge “to get,” it appears, is always more pre- 
valent than the urge “to give.” This is a peculiar at- 
tribute, may we say, of students or of the immature. 
The student period is by its traditional character, if 
not by its very nature, so forcefully a period of “get- 
ting.” The prolongation of this period from the kin- 
dergarten to graduation from college carries with it 
the grave danger that a habit of “getting” may be 
crystallized. To strive, to expect, to acquire, to get, 
becomes so natural that the equally important corol- 
lary of giving has small chance. Good pedagogy 
would, therefore, indicate an early recognition of this 
most vital point. Children should be taught to give 
of themselves naturally, for the group good, with an 
adequate emphasis to offset the traditional pattern 
of acquisition. 


In applied form this means obligations understood 
and appreciated, duties accepted and performed, and 
with an evalution or measurement quite in keeping 
with a progress in the rights gained. Is it not possible 
to teach rights and obligations to such simultaneous 


effect that a right is ever bracketed with its correspond- 
ing duty? Such method has surely not been conscien- 
tiously tried. 

In the two CHARTS D4 and D12 an attempt has 
been made to indicate material which may be used as 
a teaching device. A suggested method would be for 
pupils to outline the correlations between rights and 
duties in their own words, perhaps placing them in 
opposing columns or squares. 

The freedom or right to have a home and personal 
property, for example, offers such an important link- 
age with the obligation of respect for public property 
and for the property of others. This is an item par- 
ticularly applicable to public school pupils. There 
are so many flagrant cases of their disrespect for both 
public and private property, especially by those who 
would complain the most bitterly should their own 
property be mistreated. 

This failure to respect ownership, either individual 
or puble, is, in the simplest terms, one of the manifest 
causes of the world wars of 1914 and 1939. Certain 
nations, loudly proclaiming the right of conquest, with 
utter cruelty and disregard destroyed the homes, the 
property, and the lives of the people of other nations. 
Those nations which were so ruthlessly attacked 
fought to protect their rights which had been long 
established and maintained by those who loved peace, 
honor, and justice. The citizens who fought in de- 
fense of these rights accepted clearly enough a code 
of obligations and duties. How greatly we need to 
apply this same essential principle to the actions of 
everyday living among ourselves, quite as much when 
we are at peace as when we are at war. 


Most of the graphic designs in this CHART point 
their applications obviously enough. The obligation 
“to support law and order” is a statement of the gen- 
eral concept, while “to serve on juries” or “to assist 
courts in giving evidence” are specific applications. 
The latter application is particularly important. The 
police, the judges, and the prosecuting attorney for the 
public often find it exceedingly difficult to convict 
the perpetrator of a criminal act because the persons 
who have the necessary evidence will not make them- 
selves known, or if called to the witness stand will not 
“tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 


It is common enough for the courts to dismiss crim- 
inals whose guilt is generally known, for the simple 
reason that persons who have the evidence will not 
meet their obligations to support law and order. Most 
of our ineffectual attempts at the conviction of crim- 
inals and practically all of our juvenile cases, say the 
police, could be effectively met if persons who possess 
the evidence were willing to support properly our sys- 
tem of justice. 

This situation is peculiarly applicable to pupils, 
where there is, all too often, either a gang spirit or an 
individually accepted code that to aid in the appre- 
hending and establishing of guilt for a wrongful act 
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is not the thing to do. Some teachers naively, per- 
haps, aid and abet the development of this attitude, 
which often seems justifiable enough with pupils; but 
is labeled as quite a different matter when it is €x- 
hibited among adults. Obviously when fostered over 
twelve years or more of the pupil's life, the habitual 
attitude, thus formed in many cases, is not easily 
changed into a constructively active and forthright 
support of our public system of justice. 

The obligation to choose good leaders by means of 
the ballot is too often checkmated by lack of choice or 
by lack of information about the candidates. Voters 
are often heard to say that it is no use to vote as all 
of the candidates are equally unfitted. Unfortunately 
this is sometimes true. . 

The fault lies again with a majority of the voters, 
who take little or no interest in the procedures in- 
cident to the selection of candidates which occur in 
advance of the election. It is this apathy which, more 
than all else, keeps good men and true from running 
for office. 

Lack of information is a much weaker alibi. In- 
formation can be obtained if the voter is truly inter- 
ested. For example, there is, in most places, a League 
of Women Voters which makes it a main concern to 
find and to present information about candidates. 
This organization has the highest standards and may 
be relied upon for accurate and unbiased material. 


The pupils usually do a really good job of selecting 
their leaders. They know who they are and take pride 
in the recognition. Vested, prejudiced or patronage 
interests are generally absent. What a persistent chal- 
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No person held to service or labor ın one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another shall in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 

SEC. 3. New states may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new states shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other state; nor any state be formed by the 
junction of two or more states, or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as of 
the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular state. 

Src. 4, The United States shall guarantee to every state in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and, on application of the legisla- 
ture, or of the Executive (when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V 
The Congress, whenever. two thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two thirds of the several 
states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 


lenge to develop further and to seek maintenance of 
this happy quality of children and youth to choose 
good leadership. 

The Pledge of Loyalties and Determination to 
Learn and to Apply the Knowledge, given in two parts 
at the bottom of the page, extend or advance the sym- 
bolized items into much more complex concepts. In 
some respects these extensions summarize a whole 
philosophy of democracy as an ideal, or point a quick 
description of the so-called good life. 


There is evidently a need for a specific summary 
sufficiently brief and compact to be visualized and to 
be often repeated. This opportunity for convenient 
visualized repetition is, perhaps, the chief value of 
these statements. Each statement carries much oppor- 
tunity for an approach to as continuous and complete 
a discussion as time and the maturity of the pupil 
will permit. 

Certainly each statement suggests the need for ref- 
erence and study. For these summarized statements 
the entire series of CHARTS offer, at least, a mini- 
mum source of reference. A possible and no doubt 
profitable assignment would be one suggesting the 
finding of supporting facts from the various charts, 
for each of the points given in the summary. 

Applications which ought to prove of real interest 
to the pupils are suggested by the making of a set of 
obligations prepared by the pupils and peculiarly 
adapted to their age and grade placement. What ob- 
ligations, what loyalties, should they have to each of 
the following: school, pupil government, class, home, 
church, community? 


سلس بس 


in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress; provided that no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first article; and that no state, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution, as under the Confedera- 
tion. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
Members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 
states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Con- 
stitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust under the United States. 


Continued on page 42 
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NDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY has ever been her- 

alded as an integral part of the American demo- 
cratic scheme. As the frontier marched westward; 
while the tremendous acreage of arable land was being 
conquered by the plow; and when the Industrial Rev- 
olution was rolling rapidly toward a completely mech- 
nized America, opportunities were varied arid infinite. 


There were temporary setbacks from time to time, 
known as “hard times,” but always a quick recovery 
with opportunities more prevalent than before. 

During this long rise in opportunities for work and 
for careers, agriculture remained the dominant ap- 
peal, until about 1860. The ambitions of most youth 
centered about the acquirement of land, the establish- 
ment of a home, and the development of a farm. 
Farmers were the largest class. The majority of the 
population lived in the country. 

By 1880 industrialization began to overhaul farm- 
ing in the number of workers employed. Other shifts 
in the number of workers in various types of work also 
developed. 

The graph entitled Shifts since 1880, shows that 
eight per cent of all workers were self-employed in 
1880, six per cent were self-employed in 1939; in 1880, 
of the total workers, 28 per cent were farmers; in 1939 
this was reduced to 12 per cent; in 1880 the industrial 
employees numbered 30 per cent and in 1939, 34 per 
cent; in 1880 there were six per cent in clerical and 
sales but in 1939 the number had increased to 18 per 
cent; in 1880 those in trade, personal, and domestic 
service numbered 24 per cent; by 1939 this was re- 
duced to 20 per cent, with a marked increase in the 
number of women; in 1880 but four per cent were 
professional and managerial, while in 1939 this had 
increased to 10 per cent. 

It should be pointed out that the peak of these shifts, 
particularly the shift from the farm to the factory, had 
developed by 1929. The depression which began in 
1921 caused many persons to return to the farm. It 


was estimated that by 1936 the farm and factory work- 
ers were about even in number. The shift back to the 
factory began in 1937; and by 1942, with all of the 
tremendous emphasis upon war production, the fac- 
tory workers had made their greatest proportional 
gain. 

It is this peculiar shift which is shown in the top 
graph entitled, Existing Jobs in 1939. As 1939 is the 
most recent year which could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be called normal, the graph just men- 
tioned presents the job opportunities in the chief areas 
of work at that time. 

Guidance of pupils is the chief purpose of the 
CHART. The various graphs should serve to sharpen 
the understanding of pupils as to several fundamentals 
in the matter of job selection and placement. 

The fact that job opportunities shift is one of these 
fundamentals. In some cases the shifts are slight and 
take place over long periods, therefore the chance for 
employment may be about as good at one time as 
another. In other instances the shifts are more pro- 
nounced and develop with relative rapidity. The 
marked increases in the clerical, sales, professional and 
managerial categories are good examples of rapidly 
expanding opportunities. 

Too often, no doubt, young persons are influenced 
to prepare for or to select jobs in which there is a 
decreasing chance to obtain employment. In such 
cases it is peculiarly important that the candidates are 
especially well fitted by ability and inclination for the 
jobs selected, as these attributes will be necessary 
not only to get the jobs but to insure reasonable 
permanency. 

Another factor, quite the opposite in its influerce, 
may be found in a type of work in which the number 
of workers is declining. For example, the over em- 
phasized desirability of the so-called white collar jobs 
for a considerable period may cause such a large num- 
ber of youth to try for these jobs that the number of 
workers in the area of trade and personal service de- 
cline. But such a decline would be due to the smaller 
number of workers rather than the lack in oppor- 
tunities. Under such circumstances, jobs in personal 
service might be easier to obtain and at better pay. 


The shifts in jobs, plus the existing status of jobs 
at a given time, should be studied in conjunction with 
the graph, The Jobs Youth Wants- and Gets. It is 
significant that no youth wants relief, altho in times 
of abnormal unemployment some youth will get relief. 


Few youths want unskilled work, but about three 
times as many will do unskilled work as desire it. 
Some youths, while expressing a distaste for unskilled 
labor, will get it because they will not go to the trouble 
of preparing themselves for skilled work; others will 
need to do unskilled labor because they do not have 
sufficient ability to do anything else. 

The discrepancy between what youth desires and 
what he gets in the way of employment is due prin- 
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cipally, no doubt, to the gaps between: his dreaming 
and his doing; his ambition and his ability; his desires 
and his training; his attempts at job getting and the 
jobs actually available. 


These gaps are even more forcefully demonstrated 
in the other areas of work given in this graph, with 
the possible exception of domestic or personal service 
where, oddly enough, the gap is smallest. 


The fact that a tremendously large gap exists be- 
tween those who want professional and technical jobs 
and those who get them is surely a significant com- 
mentary, either upon the intelligence of youth, or the 
kind of family and school guidance which has been 
in effect. Probably too often there has been little, if 
any, guidance. That schools have been remiss in de- 
veloping adequate guidance is probably true. An ap- 
plication of this latter point is well evidenced in the 
attempt of many youth to do a type of college prepara- 
tion for which they have neither ability nor inclina- 
tion. While the school has needed to be more alert 
in proper guidance for such cases, much of the in- 
effectual guidance may be properly ascribed to the 
parents. Laudable parental ambition often does not 
coincide with the children’s abilities or interests. 


The ultimate result of all this points to a definite 
need for a more and better guidance from both home 
and school. At the same time a much more thorogoing 
job of teaching necessary skills needs to be performed 
by the schools. Far too many poorly trained youth 
apply for jobs which demand real skill. A number of 
factors account for this lack of proper training. Gen- 
erally it is an uninterested or unappreciative com- 
munity which does not give its local schools either 
the kind of school board members or the financial 
support necessary to the guarantee of proper training 
by the schools. 

Another requisite on the part of youth, if the afore- 
mentioned gaps are to be closed properly, is a better 
demonstration of judgment in the meshing of their 
desires and their personal equipment. This, too, im- 
plies better and more training, more adequate fa- 
cilities, better equipped teachers, a longer time in 
school; and above all, a greatly increased attention 
on the part of both home and the school to the de- 
velopment of intelligent discrimination backed by 
adequate information, a combination which develops 
judgment. 

The teacher is ever hearing comments from adults, 
by way of the children, that there are no opportunities, 
that youth faces a dark and uncertain future. It is 
surely little, if any, stretch of the truth to affirm that 
these comments are no more true relatively than they 


ever were; and they have always been said in every 
period of history. 

The Great Depression of 1929-36 might seemingly 
belie the general affirmation just made. Earlier it 
was pointed out that in our past history there have 
been temporary “hard times.” The Great Depression 
was longer and it was apparently more severe, altho 
the latter may be questioned when the relative fac- 
tors are fully considered. It is true, however, that 
youth was more affected, due to a complexity of fac- 
tors. Whatever the causes or the conditions, the job 
opportunity phase was improving when Hitler's war 


Many had said, ih the darkest period of the Great 
Depression, that as the frontier had vanished there 
would never again be the escape to free land, with 
the many jobs created by the development of a raw 
frontier toward civilized society. But these commen- 
tators have missed the infinite frontiers of new inven- 
tions, new ideas, new jobs, and the kaleidoscopic 
changes that increase in variety and degree as life be- 
comes more complex. 

The graph of, Some New Jobs Since 1900, gives 
pointed demonstration to these new frontiers. These 
items have developed almost countless new jobs; and 
the modifications, changes, improvements constantly 
being applied to these new ideas continuously make 
additional new jobs. 

Similarly the graph, Coming Developments, extends 
these applications to many recently new fields, some 
well developed toward full realization; others on the 
edge of a great period of development, and in both 
instances certain to increase largely the opportunities 
for jobs. 

Prior to 1900 the creation of new jobs thru inven- 
tion or creative applications was the result largely of 
happy chance. Early in the twentieth century, busi- 
ness and industry began to insert planning and design 
into that potentiality hitherto known as creative 
genius. Research was born as an idea, as a profession, 
and as an integral part, even a responsibility, of the 
capitalistic system. 

The graph, More Research—More Jobs, shows an 
astounding development, a development which is 
bound to increase markedly. It is now amply demon- 
strated that creative genius can be manufactured. It 
is intelligence, plus hard work, plus good instruments 
and facilities. All productive and administrative 
phases of our national life, including government and 
schools, can now select the intelligent man power, 
furnish the necessary tools, and materials, and direct 
the combination, thru research, into a creation of in- 
finite opportunities for the people of the nation. 
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OR MANY YEARS there was but a single inter- 

pretation of democracy—the political. The effec- 
tiveness of our political democracy is attested to by 
the fact that within the framework of the political 
there has developed, with increasing strength, the in- 
terpretation of democracy as economic and social. 


While our historical growth seems to be chiefly con- 
cerned with political democracy, in the popular con- 
ception, to more serious students the economic and 
social phases are quite as significant as the political. 
To such students the underlying influences which 
precipitated the political were largely economic and 
social; and thus, too, it is believed, that thruout our 
growth these latter factors have generated the motive 
power which disturbed or changed the existing po- 
litical forms and practices. 


Few, if any, would dispute that the economic and 
social phases of our democracy have become, in these 
latter years, increasingly momentous. The purpose of 
CHART D14 is to point up some of the most mean- 
ingful factors and conditions within the social and 
economic scene. Again graphic emphasis must be 
based upon the selection of but a few items. As start- 
ing points for discussions and assignments and as quick 
references within the class periods, this CHART 
should be stimulating and productive. 


The contrast between some of our lacks socially 
‘and economically should prove to be of visual merit 
in giving focus to the positive, constructive point of 
view, as well as to the negative or the realization that 
there yet remains much that should be done. 


Youth needs ever to have the realization driven 
home that the way of the human race is upward. What 
disillusionment and negation for the learner if all of 
the demands of the reformers were suddenly found 
to be in effect! Youth, however, needs to understand 
and appreciate that accomplishment is relative and 
sequential. Some Things We Have, because youth of 


an earlier day had dreams, saw visions, and gave of 
themselves with unstinting devotion and unflinching 
endeavor. 

The Extent of Our Economic Self-Sufficiency points 
to things we lack as well as to those we possess. While 
a few lacks such as rubber, tin, coffee, and tea have 
recently come strongly into wide public knowledge, 
for the first time, thru the limitations created by war, 
there is yet generally an inadequate conception of our 
self-sufficiency. The sharp visualization inspired by 
this graph should prove a stimulating teaching device. 


The graph may be particularly helpful in pointing 
out that our lacks in self-sufficiency are in products 
that almost wholly may be obtained from our south- 
ern neighbors. In some cases, as in tin and rubber, 
financial and engineering help from the United 
States could develop far greater supplies than are now 
available. Wool and nickel may be procured from 
Canada. Our sources for tea and silk remain in Asia. 
Neither is vital. It is possible that with the increasing 
development of good substitutes, silk may never re- 
turn to a wide usage. 

It would seem reasonable to affirm, too, that natural 
rubber and raw tin will not return to the necessity 
that once obtained. Substitutes in both cases are being 
developed rapidly, and a series of certain improve- 
ments within a few years will serve to make the 
United States much more self-sufficient than was true 
when the long armistice ended in 1941. 

The consequence of our abundant resources in 
cotton, sulphur, foods, copper, petroleum, coal elec- 
tricity, salt, iron ore, lead, timber and bauxite, in time 
of war, should be especially noted. Bauxite is the ore 
from which we manufacture aluminum. š 

The graph on Some of Our Economic Gains visual- 
izes the growth in economic democracy, to wit: the 
marked increase in the per cent of the national income 
going for wages and salaries rather than to profits. 
The change in the ownership of wealth is even more 
revealing. Savings deposits per person and the na- 
tional wealth per person also reveal highly important 
growth in the distribution of wealth, as well as the 
increase in the total national wealth. Much emphasis 
needs to be given to the necessity of increasing the 
national wealth, if there is to be further satisfactory 
growth in economic democracy. There is a general 
Opinion among experts that the national wealth can 
best be increased by the production of many different 
kinds of usable products and goods. 


The tremendous increase in the horsepower gen- 
erated by American industries, utilities, and manu- 
facturing plants attests not only to a remarkable 
development of economic power, but provides the 
basic reasons for the growth in economic democracy. 
From these sources and from agriculture have come 
the changes given in the accompanying graphs. It is 
also from this increasing economic power that our 
national wealth will continue to be developed. 
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Education, too, has inspired and developed a motive 
power and given a direction to economic and social 
democracy that all too often have been ignored when 
values have been weighed. All thru the story of Amer- 
ica, the public school has shaped the tdeals and set 
the patterns that have established and perpetuated the 
ways of achievement and progress. 

As more of the people absorbed more schooling new 
wants and new desires were extended and so the stand- 
ard of living has been lifted ever higher, first, in the 
hearts and minds of men thru educational influences; 
and second, by the determination that hard work 
would make ideals come alive. Probably no American 
ideal has been more firmly fixed than the one by 
which the parents have determined that there must be 
more education and a better life for the children 
than that which had been experienced by the parents. 
The development of our social and economic democ- 
racy in a relatively brief period has been so rapid and 
so extensive that it was natural enough for certain 
phases to become overly accentuated. From such con- 
ditions, obviously enough, came malformations, evils, 
and considerable misuse. 

Private development of great industries and of busi- 
ness enterprises has been subject to the same type of 
misdirection that tends to be true of government, 
when too much power is assumed by or is given to 
individuals or to small groups. In the political phase 
of our democracy certain checks and balances were 
set up at the start; but not until the great business 
and industrial growth, which began to develop rapidly 
following the civil war, did the realization come that 
there could be a need for checks and balances in the 
economic and social phases of democracy. 


0 

Transportation, via railroads, was one of the first of 
these rapid and extensive developments. By 1880 the 
western farmers raised such strong complaints against 
exhorbitant freight rates and watered stock dividends 
that Congress responded with the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1887. The purpose of the act was to 
prevent unreasonable charges and to assure equality 
of rates among the customers. A Commission of five 
men was appointed to carry out the law. Subsequent 
acts in 1906, 1912, 1920, 1935, and 1940 have enlarged 
the powers and duties of the Commission to agree with 
the progress and changes which have affected trans- 
portation over the years. The regulation and control 
of common carriers on the water and on motor roads, 
as well as on railroads, are examples of these changes. 


The case of transportation is cited, somewhat in 
detail, as it is rather typical of the reason for and the 
character of the regulation which has now become a 
part of so much of our life in a democracy. The graph, 
Social and Economic Controls, gives a list of the areas, 
or the kinds of regulatory control, which now exist. 


It is fair to say that all of these controls have been 
inspired by the intent to create better living condi- 
tions. In general, the characteristics of the transpor- 


tation problem apply in most of the topics presented. 
Zoning, for example, has come about to insure better 
residential districts, with emphasis upon proper home 
conditions. Here, too, as in other fields, the limitations 
have been advocated by producers as well as by con- 
sumers. Naturally there have been objectors and ob- 
structionists on both sides. In zoning the regulatory 
effects over the long term have been of value to the 
real estate agent quite as much as to the home pur- 
chaser. This has been generally true, whether it be 
railroads or savings banks. 


The story of the regulations and controls, which 
have recently become a part of the national safety 
movement, is a direct development of the economic 
and social problems created by the automobile. No 
better example, possibly, can be offered of regulations 
set up to promote better living and to safeguard 
human lives. 

The latest regulations in the list given, are those in 
the realm of prices. During the Great Depression a 
voluntary system of price regulation was attempted. 
It was a democratic approach, but for numerous rea- 
sons proved a failure. 

The exigencies created by war pointed to the neces- 
sity of controlling prices, or else the grave dangers of 
inflation would be a certainty. The experience of the 
First World War was proof enough, therefore price 
control was inevitable. Our efforts in this, perhaps, 
the most difficult area of control yet attempted, are as 
yet too experimental for conclusions to be drawn. It 
would seem reasonable to assert that the common 
good will be, in the end, advanced by the regulation 
of prices. 

If all men would play a game of reasonable fairness 
governmental controls would be unnecessary, but it 
might as well be said that if all men would conduct 
themselves properly no police would be necessary. In 
either case there are enough outlaws and robbers to 
make vitally necessary the protection of the mass of 
good citizens. 

Oddly enough, competing industrialists, business 
men and farmers are often the most vigorous propo- 
nents of curbs upon their competitors, or upon enter- 
prises in areas other than their own, altho they resent 
regulation when it is applied to their own particular 
enterprise. 

It would seem proper to point out that social and 
economic controls can be overdone; that there is a 
danger in a too drastically complete control by a gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. Over-balanced controls may 
stifle initiative, prevent reasonable expansion, and re- 
duce efficiency. The Nazis and the Fascists have given 
us abundant testimony to the dangers of the over- 
regimented social and economic life. 


The essence of this last comment is well illustrated, 
perhaps, by the last phrase in the list, under the cap- 
tion, Some Things We Lack. The entire list of par- 
tially realized objectives is tied up intimately with the 
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large question of social and economic controls. Some 
of the aims may be related to graphs on this CHART; 
others to different CHARTS of the series, as Universal 
Peace to CHART 216, and the Chance for Employ- 
ment to CHART D13. 


This list of lacks and needs suggests assignments 
for reference work and for special reports. Older high 
school students could find a number of applications 
suitable for work in problems of democracy, eco- 
nomics, and advanced United States or modern his- 
tory. 

There are a number of broad-minded leaders in 
various fields who believe that this organizational 
scheme for long-term planning in respect to national 
resources is, perhaps, the most promising of all the 
ideas which have been developed in the Roosevelt era. 


The graph is an original attempt to show a possible 
organization of the Board and to indicate its overall 
aims and program of activities. It is a unique effort to 


correlate and integrate planning thruout the nation, 
with cooperative endeavor stemming up from local 
boards thru state and regions to the nation and also 
the reverse movement downward. The promise within 
this kind of planning became increasingly amplified 
as the war brought home more clearly than ever before 
the advantages of a country-wide integration. It would 
seem an inevitable trend and it would appear reason- 
able enough that mistakes could be avoided and that 
time and satisfaction would be gained by an overall 
scheme of planning, whatever the phase of proposed 
integration might be. 


The hope for this national planning is that it will 
be kept free from narrow partisanship. Party politics 
in the form of patronage, sectionalism, and vote-get- 
ting schemes will ruin the chance to implement the 
plans no matter how good they may be. Voluntary 
participation on the part of the government, semi- 
public, and private agencies might do much to further 
plans that will be generally acceptable. 


Continuing The CONSTITUTION from page 37 


ARTICLE 1 
The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the states pres- 
ent, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the 
independence of the United States of America the twelfth. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


AMENDMENT 17 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 


AMENDMENT II 
A well regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed. 


AMENDMENT III 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a 
manner to be perscribed by law. 


AMENDMENT IV 
The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized, 
AMENDMENT V 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war and 
public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
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offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


AMENDMENT VI 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
districts shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compUlsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 


AMENDMENT VII 
In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States than according to 
the rules of common law. 


f y AMENDMENT VIII 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


i AMENDMENT IX 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 


AMENDMENT X 
‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people, 


AMENDMENT XI 
The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States, by citizens of another state, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. (Adopted, 1798.) 
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AMENDMENT XII 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves; 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as Presi- 
dent, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice Presi- 
dent; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as 
President, and of all persons voted for as Vice’ President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and cer- 
tify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate; the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted; the person having the greatest number of votes 
for President shall be the President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted 
for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two thirds of the states, and 
a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March’ next following, then the Vice President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other con- 
stitutional disability of the President. The person having the 
greatest number of votes as Vice President shall be the Vice 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed; and if no person haye a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the 
Vice President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice President of the United States. (Adopted, 
1804.) 


° AMENDMENT XIII 
SECTION 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their juriŝdiction. 
Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. (Adopted, 1865.) 


AMENDMENT XIV 

SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the state wherein they reside. No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any state 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral states according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each state, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such state, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such state. 


8 Changed by 20th Amendment. 


Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and Vice President, or hold any 
office, civil or military, under the United States, or under any 
state, who, having previously taken an oath as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of 
any state, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or 
rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United States 
nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or 
any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the provisions of this article. (Adopted, 1868). 


AMENDMENT XV 
SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous condition or servi- 
tude. 
Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. (Adopted, 1870). 


AMENDMENT XVI 
The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several states and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. (Adopted, 1913.) 


AMENDMENT XVII 

The Senate of the Unted States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each state, elected by the people thereof, for six 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in 
each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any state in 
the Senate, the executive authority of such state shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided that the legislature 
of any state may empower the executive thereof to make tem- 
porary appointment until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the 
election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. (Adopted, 1913.) 


AMENDMENT XVIII 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Src. 2. The Congress and the several states shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Src. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legis- 
latures of the several states, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the submission hereof to 
the states by the Congress. (Adopted, 1918.) 


AMENDMENT XIX 
SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
states on account of sex. 
Src. 2. Congress shall have power by appropriate legislation 
to enforce the provisions of this article. (Adopted, 1920.) 
9 Repealed by 21st Amendment. 
Continued on page 45 
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EGINNING in CHART D2 The Growth of De- 

mocracy in Early America, there has been a con- 
tinuing emphasis upon the star role education has 
played in the growth of our democracy. This role is 
too important not to be given more than a running 
continuity. The fact is that a system of nation wide 
free public education supported by local taxation is 
uniquely American. Therefore a single chart has been 
designed to present something of a more adequate 
treatment. However it must, perforce, be highlights 
rather than details. 

A chief purpose in the use of the CHART material 
is to give an overall concept of education as it has 
affected the whole culture of the American people. 
Strange as it may seem, the citizen or even the student 
will rarely, if ever, think of or see education as more 
than the particular segment in which he at the mo- 
ment happens to be immersed. 


How Our Culture Has Developed. In an attempt to 
broaden the view, the forces and factors which have 
created our cultural background are presented in a 
graphic contrast between colonial times and the pres- 
ent day. The effect of these forces upon culture, 
either then or now or at any given period, suggests 
points of departure for studies and discussions. 


Why Education? So much that has been stated 
about educational aims is in a form too involved and 
too lengthy for successful transmittal to pupils. Out 
of all this has come recently the terse and clearly 
significant statements of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Each statement tells a story of implications 
well known to teachers. The task is to make a vital 
translation into the understanding of pupils. 


For self-realization: What are the aspirations of 
pupils? What do they want to do? Whom do they 
wish to be like? What do they desire to know? What 
do they wish to be? These and other similar ques- 
tions are the springboards which thrust forward into 
the realm of self-realization. 


So much of what we do in school, or should do, is 
designed for aiding the process of self-realization: 
good speech, effective reading, writing, calculating; 


skillful listening, observing; correct health habits; 
knowledge and understanding; personal conduct, con- 
trol and direction. 

For human relationships: respect for humanity, for 
one’s fellows; friendships, friendly attitudes and ac- 
tions; cooperative play and work; courtesy, good man- 
ners; constructive, cooperative, essentially good family 
life. 

For economic efficiency: the pleasure that satisfac- 
tion of good workmanship, of the task well done; 
knowledge of job opportunities and personal suit- 
ability for jobs; intelligent and suitable selection of 
occupation or career; job success thru work well done; 
understanding of the place of initiative, of loyalty, 
of responsibility; appreciation of the social value of 
a job; good consumership judgment. 


For civic responsibility: understanding of social jus- 
tice, social organization, structure, and processes; ac- 
tivity to correct unsatisfactory conditions; critical 
analysis of propaganda; respect for honest differences 
of opinion; understanding and regard for human and 
physical resources thru conservation; measurement of 
scientific advance by its contribution to the general 
welfare; activity to promote world citizenship; respect 
for law; acceptance of civic duties; loyalty to the na- 
tion’s democratic ideals. 


CHART D12 Our Obligations to Our Country of- 
fers a number of practical applications for the realiza- 
tion of educational aims. 


The story of the growth of public education in 
America seems dramatic enough when told in visual- 
ized form. While about the same number of children 
were out of school in 1940 as there were in 1870, there 
were five times as many in school by 1940 as there 
were in 1870. In 1870 there were only 500 high schools, 
while in 1940 the number had grown to about 28,000. 


Expenditures made a similar rise. The expendi- 
tures, however, have failed to meet the “Great Need.” 
The graph shows the wide gap of inequality in edu- 
cational opportunity. Not only are there large differ- 
ences among the states, but within the states similar 
inequalities will be found. 


An Educational Cross-section of American Educa- 
tion. This graph affords an emphatic answer to the 
often heard query of how far should education go? 
Altho a large per cent of youth have reached the high 
school, only one third of these remain to graduate. 
It is commonly agreed that, at least, high school grad- 
uation for all youth is necessary and desirable. 


Despite the amazing growth of education in Amer- 
ica, so far ahead of any other country that comparison 
is beggared, there is yet a long distance to go if the 
average person is to become a high school graduate. 
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Educational Forces. There is a strong trend in 
educational circles toward the larger understanding 
and appreciation of the various forces which operate 
to determine the general culture. For many years the 
chief forces given recognition were home, church 
and school. An attempt to analyze our cultural back- 
ground will show a number of lesser influences, such 
as those given in the first graph on the CHART, 

In recent years certain relatively new forces have 
come to play distinctive parts in the making of our 
educational culture. These are: motion pictures, 
radio, newspapers, periodicals, books, the discussion 
forum and the public library. School courses and 
methods have been affected by these forces; while in 


turn, the schools have increasingly given more recogni 
tion to the so-called outside agencies of education. 

Many schools have gone a long way in developing 
the best utilization of the offerings of these various 
forces. The idea of the community school, of and for 
the community, is largely conceived as a synthesis of 
all the educational forces operating in the community, 
with the school as the fountainhead of inspiration, 
activity and direction. 

All of these forces properly coordinated can defeat 
ignorance. Ignorance produces prejudice and preju- 
dice prevents understanding. Democracy depends 
upon understanding; and wide-spread understanding 
is gained thru all forms of education. 
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Continuing CHART D9 from page 29 
individual amount to be paid and the number of in- 
dividuals affected. Few earners will escape the pay- 
ment in 1943; and persons who have had incomes of 
hundreds of thousands and millions may not receive 
a net of more than $25,000. Single persons earning 
more than $9.62 per week, and married persons earn- 
ing more than $23.07 per week, will pay income taxes 
for the first time. 

Who decides? The question of taxes: what they 
buy; how they are collected; is settled, in the final 
analysis, by the voters. History indicates that when 
taxes become too burdensome the voters elect a dif- 
ferent group of representatives and changes in the tax 
laws follow. Probably voters realize today, as they 
never have before, that taxes can be made to work 
for the benefit of everybody. On the other hand, there 
reniains the great issue of who shall spend the taxable 
wealth of the country. Shall it be largely the govern- 
ment, or shall it be dominantly individuals and pri- 
vate corporations? Despite the complexities of this 
problem, it requires no prophecy to affirm that the 
voters will decide. 


Continuing CHART D10 from page sj 


ment of Agriculture and in 1940 became a part of 
the Department of Commerce. The Bureau has 3,400 
special stations for reporting on weather conditions 
and about 5,000 cooperative climatological stations. 


The Census Bureau, now a part of the Commerce 
Department, was created by the Constitution to deter- 
mine the populations of the states as a basis of appor- 
tioning representatives in Congress. Gradually the 
work of the Bureau has increased to include social, 
business and agricultural statistics. 

The Division of International Communications is 
under the Department of State. It has three sections: 
Aviation, Telecommunication, and Shipping. The 
Division deals with the international phases of radio, 
motion pictures, aviation, telegraph, cable and ship- 


ping. 
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AMENDMENT XX 

Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice President 
shall end at noon on the twentieth day of January, and the terms 
of Senators and Representatives at noon on the third day of 
January, of the years in which such terms would have ended if 
this article had not been ratified; and the terms of their suc- 
cessors shall then begin. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the third 
day of January, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Sec. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of 
the President, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect shall become President. If a President shall not have 
been chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or if the President-elect shall have failed to qualify, then the 
Vice President-elect shall act as President until a President shall 
have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President-elect or a Vice President-elect 
shall have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and 
such person shall act accordingly until a President or a Vice 
President shall have qualified. 

Src. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President, whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them, and for the case of the death 
of any of the persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them. 

Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the fifteenth day 
of October following the ratification of this article. 


Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an. amendment to the Constitution ‘by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several states within seven years 
from the date of its submission. (Adopted, 1933.) 


AMENDMENT XXI 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The transportation or importation into any State, 
Territory or possession of the United States for delivery or use 
therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by conyen- 
tions in the several states, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof to the states 


by the Congress. (Adopted, 1933.) 
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T REQUIRES no stretch of the imagination to 
point a parallelism between the development of 
the American nation from disunity to a place as a 
world power and the long-time, groping effort reach- 
ing from world disunity toward international union. 


The American Confederation, as separated, rival, 
and sovereign states, was a failure. The political union 
welded by a Constitution, in which the states retained 
some sovereignty yet gave up much sovereignty to the 
central government, remained uncertain and weak 
until a great civil war eliminated the idea of secession. 


As the theory of states rights faded the federal 
strength grew. Federal strength led in time to a strong 
position of leadership in the Western Hemisphere, 
and on to a participation in world affairs. With island 
possessions in the Caribbean, the Pacific, the South 
Seas, and the Far East, the United States became one 
of the great world powers. 

This development greatly extended the sovereignty 
of the federal power, as well as the interests of the 
American nation. Our own world had become larger. 

While our own world was increasing in area and 
in association with other peoples, two great develop- 
ments were combining to make mere areas unimpor- 
tant, to annihilate the difficulties of distance, and to 
increase greatly the meaning of our contacts with 
other nations. 

As the great trans-continental railroad system and 
the millions of motor cars finally brought the abdica- 
tion of distance as an obstacle within the United 
States, so the fast ocean liners and the flying boats re- 
moved the continental separations long held by vast 
seas. 

Meanwhile the science of communication forged 
an even faster pace. The telegraph, the cable, the 
telephone, the wireless, and the modern radio created 
a means of communication which eliminated space as 
a barrier. The once vast and unknown world had 


been compressed by man’s scientific genius to the 
smallness of one man’s voice heard everywhere simul- 
taneously. Men and places were akin as never before. 

The small section of the United States which once 
formed the Confederation found that political union 
was greatly aided by the proximity of the several states. 
Obviously, the growth in federal strength, as the land 
area and population expanded, was fostered by a 
coincident development in communication and trans- 
portation. It would be easy to conjecture what sec- 
tionalism would probably have done to the internal 
peace of this country had there been little or no de- 
velopment of the railroad and the telegraph. 

Interestingly enough, men of aspiration and 
thought had the conception of world federation long 
before scientific advance gave the chance of practical 
fulfillment. 

The first effort of man by intellectual and moral 
approach to bring some semblance of order and co- 
operation into the world of nations was thru the 
medium of international law. As early as 1625 Hugo 
Grotius framed The Law زه‎ War and Peace. Slowly, 
very slowly, a code of international law developed. 


Other manifestations of international cooperation 
gradually appeared. In 1868 the International Tele- 
graph Union introduced, perhaps for the first time, 
a functional step in the inevitable trend toward world 
unity. 

The need for cooperation among nations in mail 
service and in patents and copyrights brought inter- 
national unions in these matters. 

The First Pan-American Conference assembled in 
Washington in 1889. The Pan-American Union was 
the result, the Conference having adopted a resélu- 
tion creating the Union on April 14, 1890. There 
have been a number of conferences since, with each 


meeting denoting progress toward a more workable 
union. 


The United States sent delegates to the First Hague 
Conference of 1899, and to a second one in 1907. 
From these efforts came The Hague Tribunal, or 
Court of Arbitration. This was a permanent organiza- 
tion for the purpose of settling disputes among na- 
tions. The Court was successful in the settlement of 
minor difficulties. 

The need for international cooperation was further 
evidenced by organizations for agriculture, health, 
and labor. The latter was inspired by the League of 
Nations. The United States joined the International 
Labor Organization in 1935, 


Out of the First World War came the greatest at- 
tempt ever made to perfect an international organiza- 
tion. The Treaty of Peace came in 1919, and as a 
part of the Treaty, the following year saw the crea- 
tion of the League of Nations. Altho the chief pro- 
ponent of the League was President Wilson, the Amer- 
ican Senate would not ratify the Treaty, thereby deny- 
ing American membership. This was an irreparable 
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blow to the friends and supporters of the League 
thruout the world. Sixty-two nations became members. 

The League provided for a Permanent Court of 
International Justice, or the World Court, to be set 
up as a separate organization. Altho the United States 
had favored such a court for a long time, our mem- 
bership in the Court did not follow. 

The League gave a tremendous push forward to the 
World Peace Movement. There were also a number 
of treaties and alliances designed to preserve peace. 
France invited the United States and England to join 
her in an alliance to prevent a future attack by Ger- 
many. The Senate refused and England would not 
accept the obligation alone. 

There followed attempts at world disarmament and 
a number of peace pacts. The most famous of the 
latter was the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, subscribed 
to by 62 nations. It failed, as all other efforts did, 
because each nation made separate interpretations of 
what constituted war or self defense; because war was 
not definitely outlawed; because there was no agency 
of enforcement; because an enlightened public opin- 
ion did not support either the treaties or the League. 

From the outset of World War II, Americans have 
been much concerned about the war aims of the 
Allies and about post-war plans. Obviously enough, 
the Allies, first of all, were fighting for survival. As- 
surance of that survival seemed the paramount aim, 
but thoughtful persons believed that the world-wide 
struggle must be justified in terms of the making of 
a better world; that strategy would be more effective 
if specific aims were determined; that permanent 
peace following victory would be more assured if im- 
mediate post-war plans were formulated. 

The governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, thru their chief representatives, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, answered the demands by the announcement of 
the Atlantic Charter. This document was developed 
in a series of conferences held aboard ship off the 
coast of New England. There were eight chief con- 
siderations in this new charter for world democracy: 
1. No aggrandizement. 

2. No territorial changes not in accord with peoples 
concerned, 

3. Rights of people to choose forms of government. 

4. Access to raw materials and trade. 

5. Improvement of labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security. 

6. Freedom from war. fear, and want. . 

7. Freedom of the seas. 

8. Abandonment of war, disarmament of offender na- 
tions, the establishment of a permanent system of 
general security. 


Both governments announced that this charter ap-- 


plies equally to all parts of the world. Further proof 
to this effect was given by the nations which became 
signatory to the Great War Pact of the United Nations. 


These 28 nations bound themselves to a total war 
against the Axis and affirmed allegiance to the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The forces of communication and transportation 
have now reached suċh combined perfection in the 
modern airplane that, for the first time, a practical 
means of world control has come into being. 

Had there been a central international control for 
the keeping of the peace in an earlier time, it would 
probably have failed, due to the necessarily slow and 
cumbersome methods of function. Now the air con- 
trol is no longer an idle dream. An international 
police force could strike with telling effect in any part 
of the world with desirable rapidity and efficiency. 


This very fact of the arrival of the era of great air 
power not only demonstrates the possibility of an 
effective international instrument for maintaining 
peace, but argues equally well that uncontrolled air 
power will develop the most terrific competition in 
war machines (to be used in the air) that the world 
has yet seen. 

It is obvious enough that the jealousy and rivalry 
of nations will not subside except as nations become 
friendly, cooperative parts of an organization greater 
than any of its parts. It is equally true that such an 
organization may only thus become sufficiently power- 
ful by receiving at least the sovereign power of cen- 
tralized police control from each of the members. 

All of the earlier attempts at World peace have ig- 
nored or avoided this essential agency of international 
police, altho delegates to world conferences have sug- 
gested it many times. Many have said that mere con- 
federation is not enough; that only international 
sovereignty, properly measured, will bring to a long 
suffering world the over due realization of the su- 
premacy of luman welfare, justice, permanent peace 
and freedom of the seas. 


OR 1 DIPT into the future, 
far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, 
and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies and magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 

and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies 
grappling in the central blue; 
Far along the worldwide whisper 
of the southwind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thru the thunderstorm; 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battleflags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, 


the Federation of the world. 
—From Locksley Hall by Tennyson, 1842 
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HE PRECEDING CHART DI6 traced the 

growth of Our Democracy’s Place in the World to 
the issuance of the Atlantic Charter in August, 1941. 
CHART D17 picks up the further extension of World 
Democracy at that point. 


@ The Atlantic Charter was the first announce: 
ment of war aims by two great democratic govern- 
ments. It was a surprising fact that the United States, 
a party to the announcement of the Charter, was still 
at peace when this document of World War II was 
first published. True enough, both of the two great 
political parties of the United States had already fa- 
vored “all aid short of war” to Britain, for lease-rights 
to defensive naval bases. The Congress in March, 1941, 
granted aid to the nations which were defending them- 
selves from aggression by means of the “lend-lease” 
system. Thus the United States became the “arsenal 
of democracy” by supplying various types of war goods 
and equipment to the fighting democracies. 


Despite all this involvement the United States re- 
mained technically at peace. This was distinctly dif- 
ferent from the situation when Woodrow Wilson pro- 
duced his famous “fourteen points” in World War I. 
At that time the’ war against Germany was in its final 
stages. 

The Atlantic Charter was a bold and courageous 
statement. At the time when it appeared the cause of 
democracy seemed almost hopeless. England stood 
alone, and with her strength all but spent, it seemed. 
The Charter proved a psychological weapon which 
rallied the waning spirit of the democracies and at the 
same time somewhat baffled the enemy. This particu- 
lar and important service of the Charter is too often 
forgotten in the critical attempts to analyze and distill 
various interpretations from the document. 


The press release recording the unprecedented meet- 
ing of the President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain was dated August 14, 1941, 
and President Roosevelt reported to the Congress on 


August 21, that “over a week ago I held several im- 
portant conferences at sea with the British Prime 
Minister.” 

The conferences took place on board a British bat- 
tleship off the coast of Newfoundland. High-ranking 
officers of the military, naval, and air services of the 
two countries participated in the conferences. 

“The whole problem of the supply of munitions of 
war, as provided by the Lease-Lend Act . . . has been 
further examined.” 

“The President and the Prime Minister . . . have 
considered the dangers to world civilization arising 
from the policies of military domination by conquest 
. . . have made clear the steps which their countries 
are respectively taking for their safety in the face of 
these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following declara- 
tion”: (See [1] on the CHART) of the principles set 
forth in the declaration. 

Perhaps, the chief significance of the Atlantic Char- 
ter lay in the fact that it marked the beginning of a 
series of important conferences of the allied leaders. 
No small part of this significance was the ringing em- 
phasis upon the extension of democracy thruout the 
world. Hence this series of conferences constituted 
sequential steps in moving the cause of democracy 
forward to eventual triumph. 

The first outcome, for example, of the declaration 
of the Atlantic Charter was the signing of a joint 
declaration of the United Nations on January 1, 1942. 
This declaration subscribed to the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter as constituting a common program 
of purposes and the Governments signatory to the 
document pledged, in each case, to employ their full 
resources and cooperation to the allied cause. ° 


@ On January 26, 1943 the news dispensing agencies 
of the world flashed the surprising news that President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and their staffs 
had: met at Casablanca in French Morocco. It had 
been more than a year since the United Nations had 
signed the declaration in Washington, but the meeting 
at Casablanca marked a second step in the develop- 
ment of the conference method of cooperation among 
the allies. 

In this instance the conference was basically con- 
cerned with military strategy and plans. Premier Stalin 
had been urged to attend the meeting. Altho he could 
not attend he was kept in touch with all that tran- 
spired. 

One dynamic agreement was immediately released 
which stated that the only terms open to the Axis 
powers were “unconditional surrender.” This was 
especially important in curbing the influence of those 
who were willing to accept a negotiated peace. There 
was, however, much debate from this time until the 
end of the war concerning the psychological effect of 
the terms of unconditional surrender upon the enemy. 
Some thought that the severity of the terms caused the 


enemy to fight harder and longer; others argued that 
the reverse was true. 
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The military decisions at Casablanca determined the 
invasion points in Sicily, Italy, and France while all 
the world wondered where and when. 

General Charles de Gaulle, the chief of the pro- 
visional organization known as the Fighting French, 
and General Henri Giraud, the high commissioner for 
French Africa, were included in a part of the confer- 
ence. This was a move to obtain, if possible, a better 
realization of French unity and thus strengthen the 
allied democracies. 

Excerpts from the official Communique from Casa- 
blanca, January 26, 1943, follow: 

“For ten days the combined staffs have been in con- 
stant session. . . . 

“The entire field of the war was surveyed . . . and 
all resources were marshaled for a more intense prose- 
cution of the war... . 

“Nothing like this prolonged discussion between the 
two allies has ever taken place before. Complete agree- 
ment was reached. . . . 

“The President and the Prime Minister realized to 
the full the enormous weight of the war which Russia 
is successfully bearing . . . their prime object has been 
to draw as much weight as possible off the Russian 
armies. ... 

“Premier Stalin has been fully informed of the mili- 
tary proposals. 

“The President and the Prime Minister have been 
in communication with Chiang Kai-shek. They have 
apprised him of the measures which they are under- 
taking to assist him in China’s magnificent and un- 
relaxing struggle for the common cause. . - aa 


@® Once again Winston Churchill and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt found it necessary to carry the cooperative 
conference banner of the United Nations alone. They 
met at Quebec, Canada, in late August of 1943. This 
was also a military conference and there was a large 
and highly selected group of staff officers representing 
every phase of the war effort of the two nations. Mr. 
T. V. Soong, representing Generalissimo Kai-shek, was 
a participant in the discussions. 

From releases given to the press and from a Churchill 
broadcast, it was deduced that up to this time there 
was some uncertainty about the degree of collabora- 
tion of Russia. Churchill, in fact, in his broadcast told 
the world that he and Roosevelt needed and wanted 
to talk personally with Stalin. - 

It seemed clear enough that everything possible was 
being done to bring Russia and China into the co- 
operative planning. Evidently plans were laid at Que- 
bec which became the basis of the procedures which 
led eventually to the conferences of Cairo and Tehran. 
The persistence of Roosevelt and Churchill was to be 
rewarded with a gradually increasing unity among the 
allied nations. This should be kept in mind as an 
example of the patience and determination which 
seem to be an essential part of attaining the under- 
standing and good will which in time will come from 
continued attempts at the conference method, whether 


it be in international affairs or in other areas of human 
endeavor. 

The Quebec Conference planned strategy and tac- 
tics for the campaigns in the Pacific, ways and means 
for helping China, and perfected the final plans for 
the European invasions. 

It was agreed that further conferences would be 
needed at shorter intervals. 


@ With the war over it is difficult to describe and 
impossible to recapture the thrilling drama that ac- 
companied the announcements of the conferences of 
the allied leaders. Americans rubbed their eyes in 
astonishment at the overpowering headlines which 
brought the news, for example, that President Roose- 
velt had just returned from a meeting in Cairo. The 
necessity of complete secrecy in advance of the meet- 
ing, and then the sudden news that it was all over 
never failed to bring a shock of surprise and wonder. 


There were a number of rumors in advance of the 
Cairo Conference which intimated that the usual 
secrecy had not been maintained. Even so, it was 
startling for Americans to realize that their Chief Ex- 
ecutive had been in Cairo conferring with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
At best it seemed a peculiarly hazardous and difficult 
thing to do, especially in time of war. 


Again the high-ranking experts of the various phases 
of the war services were present. And to Cairo, too, 
came the world-famous wife of the Generalissimo, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. She was to act as the in- 
terpreter for her distinguished husband. 


On December 1, 1943 was issued the official report 
of the Cairo Conference. It read: 

The several military missions have agreed upon fu- 
ture military operations against Japan. The Three 
Great Allies expressed their resolve to bring unrelent- 
ing pressure against their brutal enemies by sea, land, 
and air. This pressure is already rising. 


The Three Great Allies are fighting this war to 
restrain and punish the aggression of Japan. They 
covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of 
territorial expansion. It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the 
frst World War in 1914, and that all the territories 
Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China. Japan will also be expelled from 
all other territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed. The aforesaid three great powers, mindful 
of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are deter- 
mined that in due course Korea shall become free and 
independent. 

With these objects in view, the three Allies, in har- 
mony with those of the United Nations at war with 
Japan, will continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Japan. 
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The interpretation of the agreement meant that 
Japan would be reduced from about 3,000,000 square 
miles in area to 148,000 square miles. It meant, too, 
that her population would be cut from some 500,000,- 
000 people to about 75,000,000. 


The conference agreements also verified the British 
intention to fight the war against Japan to a complete 
finish and made clear the understanding that China 
would maintain her guerilla type of warfare against 
Japan until the defeat of Germany was assured. 

In this conference the allies gave China the first 
clear-cut official recognition as one of the great powers. 
From this time there was considerable mention of the 
“Big Four,” the United States, Russia, the United 
Kingdom, and China. 


Somewhat later it was reported in the Army and 
Navy Journal that the conference allocated as a part 
of the peace terms, three island groups in the Pacific 
to the United States. These groups were the Carolines, 
the Marianas, and the Marshalls. All of these had been 
taken from Germany at the end of the First World 
War and given under mandate to Japan. 


© A few days after Cairo there came out of a cloud 
of rumors the electrifying news that Churchill, Roose- 
velt, and Stalin were in conference at Tehran, Iran. 


This meeting was especially significant in the fact 
that it brought Marshal Stalin, for the first time, into 
intimate contact with Roosevelt and Churchill. It 
marked the culmination of a long continued effort on 
the part of the British and American diplomats to 
bring Stalin into a meeting with other allied leaders. 
It was the first time that Stalin had ever traveled by 
air and the first time he had crossed the Russian boun- 
dary since 1917. 


The first important accomplishment of the confer- 
ence was the official approval of the several important 
decisions reached by the foreign ministers at the Mos- 
cow conference a month earlier. (See CHART D18.) 


The three allied leaders agreed on the final plans 
for the crushing of Germany and they announced that 
careful consideration had been given to the political 
problems of the peace. A clearly wrought statement 
of welcome was made to “all nations, large and small, 
whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as are 
our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and 
slavery, oppression and intolerance” to come “into the 
world family of Democratic Nations.” 


This statement again verified the intimated intent 
of leaders of the allies to form a world organization, 
first indicated in the declaration of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. 

The three leaders also gave assurance to Iran and to 
the Arabs, in general, that the allied occupational 
troops would be removed at the end of the war. It 
was also stated that necessary economic assistance to 
Iran would be forthcoming and that Iranian inde- 
pendence would be protected. 


As in the other conferences there were many sessions, 
not only of the three leaders, but of the accompanying 
staff officials representing the many different phases of 
the total organization for war. There were a number 
of banquets and at one of these Marshal Stalin pro- 

sed his now famous toast: “Without American pro- 
duction the United Nations could never win the war.” 


In Russia, as well as in the United States, and, in 
fact, thruout the world, pictures of the three allied 
leaders working together for the common purpose 
were eagerly studied by the news reading public. A 
new assurance was given to the belief that the common 
cause of the allied nations would soon emerge in 
triumph. 


In September, 1944, Roosevelt, Churchill and 
their respective assistants met in Quebec, Canada for 
a brief six day period. The various representatives 
now knew each other well enough and had become 
sufficiently familiar with cooperative techniques to ex- 
pedite the matters in hand. Moreover the tide of war 
had turned and the Axis power was on the wane. This 
fact made a great difference in the surety of planning. 


The meeting was devoted solely to military matters, 
to the final all embracing plans for finishing the cam- 
paigns in the Pacific, and to the details for establishing 
a complete triumph in Europe. 


There is much reason to believe that Churchill and 
Roosevelt also made some preparation for their next 
meeting with Stalin and that there was a continued 
discussion of peace plans and United Nations organiza- 
tion. Little new information was given out and this 
fact lent a peculiar distinction to the second Quebec 
Conference as compared to the other conferences? 


@ There was continued agitation in the United 
States and in England thruout 1944 for another meet- 
ing of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. It was thought 
that another meeting would speed up understanding, 
confidence, and that it would result in a more con- 
certed effort thus shortening the awful agony of the 
long-drawn war. 

The crux of the matter was held to be a better co- 
ordination between Russia and her allies. For reasons 
not yet adequately understood the next move was 
made by Churchill. Accompanied by a large staff he 
flew to Moscow in October, 1944. 


‘There was more favorable publicity from this meet- 
ing than had been expected. News from Moscow had 
never been plentiful. Now pictures of the smiling 
Churchill and Stalin and stories of their mutual en- 
jeyment of each others company were widely pub- 
lished. 

Certainly a better understanding and a more con- 
certed effort was gained by this conference. The agi- 
tation by Great Britain and the United States that 
Russian military operations against Germany from 
the east be maintained was much less noticeable 
following this meeting. 
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Discussions were held concerning the problems in 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Italy and some tentative 
agreements were reached later to be confirmed in the 
Yalta decisions. 

The chief gain, soon to be in evidence, was the per- 
fecting of plans to step up the war against Germany 
upon both fronts. Again the conference method had 
produced favorable results. 


Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin met for the sec- 
ond time on February 4, 1945, at Yalta in the Crimea. 
Hitherto all of the conferences of the allied leaders 
had dealt primarily with military matters. Now they 
faced, for the first time immediately, such questions 
as: what conquered areas were to be held by the re- 
spective powers, what methods of treatment were to 
be used on the captured criminals, and what were to 
be the first steps in the reconstruction of peace? 


Cooperative and coordinated effort and agreement 
in the solution of these problems required the most 
astute and careful handling. And proper, helpful 
precedents were lacking. Moreover the unity that came 
from the paramount need to win was now waning, 
naturally enough, in the realization that final and com- 
plete victory was assured. 


Stalin was favored by his power to take a direct line 
of action. In his case there was no political majority 
which had to be maintained by expected consultation 
. and approval and no political minority which de- 
manded a full report to the people. But neither 
Churchill nor Roosevelt could act apart from the sup- 
port of their constituencies, and the assurance of sup- 
port under the systems of democracy in Britain and 
the United States is often slow in forming, if not 
devious in delay. 


Immersed in the task of unprecedented decisions 
the leaders at Yalta, after eight days of severe effort, 
issued the longest statement yet to be produced by the 


allied leaders. It was primarily a declaration of guid-. 


ing principles. Principles are easier to arrive at than 
are the methods of working them into operation. 


Criticism of the Yalta agreement on principles 
should properly keep in mind that it was a first 
real attempt to implement Russian Communism and 
Anglo-American democratic concepts to the common 
problems of reconstruction and peace. It is difficult 
to conceive a more gigantic problem, politically speak- 
ing. At least the attempt at compromise deserved fa- 
vorable consideration as merely a beginning, while at 
most it gave promise of leading to a long series of steps 


each of which could lead to a larger realization of in- 
ternational progress. 

The chief Yalta agreement, perhaps, established the 
principle that the three leading allies, Britain, Russia, 
and the United States would establish a Central Con- 
trol Commission in Berlin, composed of the military 
chiefs, to formulate a common plan for handling the 
defeated Germans. It was assumed that a similar plan 
would be worked out for each of the defeated peoples. 
Clearly enough, upon the successful application of 
peacetime solutions to the German problem by the 
Central Control Commission would depend the chance 
for international concord and the prevention of an- 
other war. 

Another agreement at Yalta indicated that the Big 
Three would collaborate to destroy completely the po- 
litical concepts of Fascism and Nazism and create in- 
stead new democratic institutions. 

On the difficult Polish question the Big Three 
agreed that Poland should have a new provisional gov- 
ernment to be made up of Poles in exile as well as of 
those who had remained at home. But the wording of 
the agreement seemed to favor Moscow influence and 
upon this uncertainty developed so much feeling and 
such persistent disagreement that the matter was still 
unsettled at the time of the San Francisco Conference. 
However, in October, 1945, the new Polish government 
had worked itself into sufficient recognition to gain 
admission to the Conference of the United Nations 
and to become a signatory to the San Francisco Charter. 


In respect to Yugoslavia the Yalta conference again 
appeared to favor the Russian influence, in particular 
the proposed government led by Marshal Tito who 
emerged from the war in the most prominent position 
of leadership in Yugoslavia. The agreement also in- 
cluded a provision for the participation of Dr. Subasic, 
a Yugo seaman exile, and members of the last Yugo- 
slavian Parliament as parts of the new government. 


Finally, the Yalta conference reasserted the purposes 
of the Atlantic Charter and endorsed the proposals 
for the world security conference to be held at San 
Francisco in April, 1945. 

With the Yalta meeting ended the association of 
the three men who had led the great and triumphant 
effort of the United Nations against the Axis Powers. 
A few weeks later the leading proponent and creator 
of the idea of the United Nations, President Roosevelt, 
was dead. Not long afterward his chief comrade in 
leadership, Winston Churchill, had been defeated at 
the British polls. Only Stalin remained, and persistent 
rumor whispered of his failing strength. 
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HE SERIES of conferences, CHART D17, of the 

allied leaders in World War II were largely re- 
sponsible for the allied victory. They also cleared the 
way, set up certain techniques of procedure, and 
started certain processes—all of which combined to 
promote, if not make necessary, a continuing series of 
conferences for the winning of the peace. : 

When the compulsion of secrecy, of making strategic 
decisions, and of using specially delegated powers, in- 
cident to fighting a war, were no longer necessary the 
military character of the conferences naturally changed 
to peacetime status with duly constituted civilian rep- 
resentatives as participants. 

The winning of the war by the allies had not only 
saved the status of democracy, presumably as it had 
existed at the start of the war, but additionally there 
was now the opportunity for democracy to advance 
everywhere. Obviously this chance for the extension 
of democratic government rested largely upon a world 
wide growth of international cooperation. The hope 
for conditions that would best serve the needs and de- 
sires of the people everywhere could be realized only 
by the assurance of permanent peace. The one univer- 
sal question, above all others, was—how may peace 
be secured? The only answer which seemed to make 
sense was an opportunity to work toward international 
cooperation—a cooperation that could prevent war. 


@ Oddly enough World War I began in the very 
month which had been named for the convening of the 
first International Congress of Education. In the 
peace making after World War I proposals for dealing 
with educational cooperation in the League of Na- 
tions were turned down. 

In 1931 a League of Nations committee prepared a 
program for international action in education. Again 
the idea of educational cooperation was discarded, but 
a Commission on Intellectual Cooperation was estab- 
lished. This proved to be little more than a gesture. 
A number of informal international educational or- 
ganizations have lent support to the idea of education 


as a force for peace. Not until World War II, how- 
ever, was there a substantial growth in the recognition 
of education as a means of establishing peace. 

In November, 1942, representatives of the United 
Nations, largely ministers of education, met informally 
in London to discuss the possibilities for organizing 
a plan of international educational cooperation. There 
was also much interest in the restoration of education 
in the regions devastated by war. 

It was this 1942 Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education which proposed an international agency as 
a part of the general peace plan. While the conference 
was not an official meeting authorized by the United 
Nations, its members were representatives of nations 


* which were signatory to the January 1942 declaration 


of the United Nations. (See CHART D17 [1].) 

In April 1944, a delegation went from the United 
States to another conference in London to discuss fur- 
ther the problems in education and to help draft pro- 
posals for the constitution of the proposed educational 
and cultural reconstruction agency. 

The first substantial step toward making real use 
of education came at San Francisco in 1945 when the 
new Charter of the United Nations provided specif- 
ically for the promotion of international educational 
and cultural cooperation. 

A specific provision for education was made under 
the Economic and Social Council, the General As- 
sembly, and the Trusteeship System respectively. It 
was the first time education had ever received definite 
recognition in any important international document. 


Both houses of the Congress unanimously passed fa- 
vorable resolutions while the San Francisco Conference 
was in session, for the creation of an international edu- 
cational and cultural organization. ; 

In August 1945 the British Government invited 
each of the United Nations to send delegates to Lon- 
don in November 1945 for an international conference 
on educational and cultural organization. The con- 


‘ference opened on November 1 with representatives 


from most of the United Nations present. At that 
time nothing had been heard from Russia. Before the 
conference adjourned an urgent invitation was sent 
to Russia to join later and a seat in the new council 
of UNESCO was kept open for a Russian representa- 
tive. The conference set up on a tentative basis a con- 
tinuing Conference, an Executive Board, and a Secre- 
tariat. Each member state is to have one vote in the 
Conference. The Conference is to meet annually. The 
Executive Board is to consist of fifteen members elected 
by the Conference from among the delegates. The 
Secretariat shall consist of a Director General and staff. 


The Conference will be concerned mainly with a 
rather large scale exchange of teachers, a central agency 
for the exchange of educational films, an international 
library, international educational broadcasts and ex- 
change of radio scripts, science information exchange, 
distribution of textbook information, and immediate 
educational aid to war-ravaged countries. 

The Conference, no doubt influenced by the discov- 
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ery of atomic power hastened to add scientific to the 
listing of educational and cultural; and they proceeded 
to formulate a final draft of the constitution for such 
an organization to be called “The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization.” 
(UNESCO.) The opportunity for extensive educa- 
tional cooperation among nations is at last a reality. 
Education will now have the chance to add its strength 
to the people's great desire to develop a way, of life 
which will prevent war. 

It is expected that the constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) will be submitted to the respective 
governments for ratification which should follow with- 
out undue delay. 


@ The Bermuda Conference in April, 1943 between 
Great Britain and the United States was the first at- 
tempt to solve the problem of the war refugee, By 
1943 this problem had become tremendously difficult, 
and the name had changed from refugee to displaced 
person. 

There were several million refugees of United Na- 
tion origin in Germany alone. It has been estimated 
that the total number of displaced persons thruout 
Europe, outside of their own national territory, totaled 
about 12,000,000 and that more than 20,000,000 men, 
women, and children in Europe have been driven or 
fled from their homes and separated from their fam- 
ilies. 

This larger number included those whom the Nazis 
had transported into Germany to work as slave la- 
borers, political and religious refugees, and all those 
who have been forced from their homes by military 
operations. Most of these persons had little but the 
clothes on their backs. Under-nourishment, near star- 
vation, and disease were prevalent among these dis- 
placed persons. { 

It was the serious insistence of the over-all problem 
which precipitated the conference in April, 1943. 
Some joint decisions were made by the United States 
and Britain that gave recognition to the need for ac- 
tion and which instituted a tentative plan looking 
toward a more adequate solution of the great problem 
of relief and rehabilitation for the displaced persons. 
This was the chief significance of the Bermuda Con- 
ference and it was obviously inadequate. f 

UNRRA. On November 9, 1943 the representatives 
of 44 nations met at the White House to sign the 
agreement which established the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). 
Two days later the Council of UNRRA opened its 
first session in Atlantic City, and elected Mr. Herbert 
H. Lehmann, Director General. 

It took additional conferences to complete the de- 
tails of organization and of functions. A second ses- 
sion was held in Montreal, Canada, in September, 
1944, and a third in London, in August, 1945. As a 
result UNRRA became “a fully established interna- 
tional organization in creation, in government, in staff, 
in financing, in activities.” “UNRRA’s principle, 


said Herbert Lehmann, “is helping people to help 
themselves.” 

Headquarters were established in Washington, a 
regional office in London, an area office in Cairo, and 
a regional office for the Southwest Pacific in Sydney, 
Australia. 

Funds consisted of contributions from the member 
countries. The original budget was about $1,862,000,- 
000. These funds were used as follows: for relief sup- 
plies, food, clothing, fuel, medicine, household needs; 
for relief services, health, welfare, repatriation of dis- 
placed persons; for rehabilitation, seeds, fertilizers, raw 
materials, machinery, transportation, and other public 
utilities. 

UNRRA worked either with the national authori- 
ties of the respective countries or with the military 
government in charge. For example, agreements were 
made with-General Eisenhower's Command and with 
the governments of Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, San Marino, Albania, and China. 

One of the many operations of UNRRA was the 
distribution of used clothing. UNRRA collected more 
than 150,000,000 pounds in 1945. Much of this cloth- 
ing was collected with the aid of American schools. 
The victory over Japan opened the way for UNRRA's 

lobal operations on a full-scale basis. In September 
1945, 800,000 tons of supplies were shipped as the ini- 
tial’ program of aid to liberated China. Never before 
in history had so large a number of people suffered 
from the effects of war. The results of World War II 
were so appallingly devastating that the great neces- 
sity of relief and rehabilitation could be met only by 
the mobilization of the generosity and the resources 
of the world. This mobilization UNRRA has at- 
tempted to do. 

In August of 1945 France and Canada were admitted 
as members of the Central Administrative Committee 
and Denmark, and the Ukranian and Byelo Russian 
Soviet Republics were admitted to the Council. 

The 47 member governments of UNRRA are: 

Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelo-Russian 
Soviet Republic, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
French Provisional Government, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, Ukranian Soviet Socialist Re- 

ublic, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, United Kingdom, United States of 
America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


@® It was on the last day of April, 1943 that the 
House of Representatives passed a resolution, 291 to 
95, calling for United States membership in the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO). This was the first legislation passed by either 
chamber of the Congress in wartime providing for 
economic participation by the United States in an in- 
ternational organization. 
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The House committee on foreign affairs termed the 
FAO “the first of the specialized world instruments for 
making the peace worth keeping.” Forty-four other 
members of the United Nations also officially author- 
ized participation in the FAO. Thus it became the first 
fully authorized conference of the United Nations. 
The first London conference on education (1) had been 
informal and unofficially arranged by ministers of 
education rather than by the respective governments. 
The third became UNESCO. 

The FAO convened at Hot Springs, Virginia on May 
15, 1943. The primary job seemed to be that of guar- 
anteeing the Atlantic Charter's promise of “freedom 
from want.” The delegates soon discovered that any 
such guarantee would depend upon international 
economics. From this realization sprang the need for 
the monetary conference of Bretton Woods. It was 
seen, too, that there would need to be other confer- 
ences upon various matters that could not be separated 
from the fabric of a united world, and that of neces- 
sity the development would be over the long term. 


The realization of the complexity of the food prob- 
lem caused the conference to move cautiously, and to 
set up, first of all, a fact-finding agency to ascertain 
the resources that were available. The problems of 
food production and distribution would also be 
studied. This was a significant step, however, the first 
that a group of nations had ever taken, in opening 
their records of production to each other. 

It took a month of deliberation for the delegates to 
orient themselves in this new business of operating a 
cooperative conference. Other than a general under- 
standing of the main problem and some indication of 
methods of procedure the chief accomplishment was 
the appointment of an “interim commission” to 
which was assigned the task of working the record of 
the deliberations into a constitution. 

By September of 1943 offices had been established in 
Washington and three months later a tentative consti- 
tution was submitted to the 44 governments. Reac- 
tions were slow, the United States included. It was not 
until August 1944 that the commission was able to 
issue the official constitution. 

The FAO constitution provided for reports from the 
member nations with the dissemination of such infor- 
mation as will be helpful to the respective nations. If 
one nation, for example, discovers a better way of rais- 
ing grain that information will become available to all. 
The FAO will also make technical experts available 
to members who need aid. 

The most important part of the FAO accomplish- 
ment, perhaps, is an impressive series of recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations cover many different 
types of surveys: healthful diets, food production, con- 
servation, the suitability of crops as to soil, climate, and 
other factors, and the possibility of shifting food pro- 
duction in accordance with suitability. 

The discussion about the need of food in the dev- 
astated areas influenced the forming of UNRRA six 
months later in Atlantic City. 


The nations whose representatives attended the first 
FAO Conference were: 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslavkia, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, French 
Representatives, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, Poland, Union of South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom 
and Northern Ireland, United States of America, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


@ The foreign ministers of the United States, Bri- 
tain, and Russia met in Moscow in October 1943. A 
delegation of staff officials headed by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull represented the United States. 


On November 18, 1943, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull became the first cabinet member ever to address 
a joint session of the Congress. He gave a report on 
the Moscow Conference of October. He stated that 
the conference was held to be an important step in the 
direction both of shortening the war and of making 
provision for the future. Important excerpts of his 
report follow: 

“Of the military discussions . . . they were in the 
direction of facilitating closer cooperation between the 
three countries (United States, Britain, Russia) in the 
prosecution of the war against the common enemy 

. there is now in Moscow a highly competent 
United States military mission headed by Major Gen- 
eral John R. Deane. i 

“The attention of the conference was centered upon 
the task of making sure that the nations upon whose 
armed forces and civilian efforts rests the main re- 
sponsibility for defeating the enemy will, along with 
other peacefully-minded nations, continue to perform 
their full part in solving the numerous and vexatious 
problems of the future. From the outset the dominant 
thought at the conference was that, after the attain- 
ment of victory, cooperation among peace-loving na- 
tions . . . will be almost as compelling in importance 
and necessity as it is today in support of the war 
effort iin: 

The most reassuring item to come out of the Mos- 
cow conference was Russia’s first official statement that 
she would support a plan for an organization of 
nations, 


The Pact signed by the foreign ministers of the Big 
Four nations said: y 

“That they recognize the necessity of establishing 
at the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and open to mem- 
bership by all such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 


There were four parts to the Moscow Pact. The 
excerpts already stated were from the first part which 
emphasized the values of unity in war and peace. 
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A second part covered the allied policy toward Italy. 
This was the first statement on policies for the liber- 
ated areas. It affirmed that Fascism must be utterly 
destroyed and that full opportunity should be given 
for its replacement by democratic principles; that free- 
dom of speech, religion, political belief, press, and of 
assembly shall be restored; that political prisoners shall 
be freed; that Fascist war criminals shall be handed 
over to justice; and that the Italian people shall be 
accorded the right to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. 

The Pact carried a brief declaration stating that Aus- 
tria shall be liberated from German domination; that 
the annexation shall be null and void; that Austria 
shall be independent; and that Austria has a responsi- 
bility for her participation with Germany. 

The fourth part of the Pact was a declaration on 
German atrocities and the intention of the allied pow- 
ers to punish the German war criminals. The Allies 
agreed that lists of war criminals-would be compiled 
and that trials would be directed against the criminals. 

The Pact was signed by V. Molotov, Anthony Eden, 
Cordell Hull, and Foo Ping-sheung- 


© In July of 1944, representatives, largely financial 
experts, of 44 United Nations met at the little town 
of Bretton Woods in New Hampshire. The main idea 
was to discuss money and how it could be best used 
to develop prosperity thruout the world. From this 
purpose was to come the attempt to create a universal 
money which would not fluctuate, for example, be- 
tween the time of a sale of a product and the time of 
making the payment for it. Such steadiness in money 
value would obviously improve trade relations between 
nations. 

The war had brought practically a complete break- 
down in the international exchange of money values. 
The once established values of the crown (Danish), 
mark (German), lei (Roumanian), peso (Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, etc.), franc (France), peseta (Spain), 
yuan (China), lira (Italy), to cite a few examples, were 
destroyed and no reliable estimates were even available. 
For example, think of the confusion if an American 
dollar had a different value in each city or in each 
state. This is about the situation which obtains in 
international trade. 

The Conference also recognized, from the first, that 
some nations were much stronger financially than 
others and that these would need to aid the weaker 
ones. How to give this help without inflating monty 
values and how eventually to strike balances for the 
weaker nations were the most difficult and the most 
debatable questions. It is no small matter to stretch 
the idea of a national plan of finance so that it may 
cover adequately the finances of 44 nations, yet this 
was really the problem. 1 

There is a danger in any brief presentation of the 
Bretton Woods Conference either to oversimplify the 
problems and the solutions offered or to make such 
general statements that interpretations become diffi- 
cult. Obviously there is not sufficient space here to de- 


velop the intricacies of the plan or to provide elabo- 
rate and complete explanations. Those who are inter- 
ested in further study, are referred to The Bretton 
Woods Proposals, Finance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., 
February, 1945; Bretton Woods is no Mystery, CIO 
Political Action Committee, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.; The Bretton Woods Proposals, U. S. 
Treasury, Washington, D.C., February 15, 1945; “Bret- 
ton Woods and After’ Current History, September, 
1944, 5528 West Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Despite the general impression of the difficulty and 
the confusion engendered by the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals the 44 nations reached an agreement. Two new 
financial agencies or institutions were created. One 
of these was the international monetary fund and the 
other was a world bank. 

The monetary fund was designed to overcome the 
chaos in money values. It was to consist of $8,800,000, - 
000 to be contributed by the member nations accord- 
ing to quotas which were determined on the basis of 
a nation’s financial resources. The United States was 
given a quota of $2,750,000,000, the largest national 
contribution. The United Kingdom and Russia were 
next in order and so thru the remaining nations. Thus 
the fund would be made up of currencies of all kinds 
as well as of gold. Russia, for example, would supply 
$300,000,000 in gold and $900,000,000 in Russian 
rubles. National governments, or their banks, are au- 
thorized to buy other nations’ currencies up to 25 per 
cent of their original contributions when sums are 
needed to clear trade balances. This limitation is de- 
signed to serve as a deterrent upon the nation which 
might be inclined to buy more abroad than is good 
for its economy. Whenever a nation finds it necessary 
to purchase foreign currencies from the international 
monetary fund, it is apparent that it has bought more 
from abroad than it has sold abroad. The limitation 
upon purchases, therefore, ought to act as a warning 
upon the nation which is inclined to be extravagant. 

Once the fund is set up, the member nations will 
announce the value of their currencies in relation to 
that of other countries and in relation to gold, or in 
terms of United States dollars. The currencies will 
then sell at the set values, except for an allowance of 
fluctuation not to exceed 1 per cent. 

The chief purpose of the international bank is to 
make available loan funds which will be necessary for 
reconstruction, for industrialization, and for improv- 
ing agriculture thruout the world. In principle, it is 
very much like our Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion which was used to finance public works projects, 
and to help strengthen banks and business during the 
depression and to finance government war plants dur- 
ing World War II. 

Loans would be made only in instances where credit 
could not be obtained sufficiently from other regular 
sources. The world bank would support private loans 
whenever possible. The bank would operate according 
to the established sound banking principles. It has 
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been set up so carefully as to receive the endorsement 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The Bretton Woods Agreement provided that the 
bank will carry contributions of the member nations 
or deposits amounting to $9,100,000,000. Again a 
quota system determines the deposit sums. The United 
States contribution to the bank would be $3,175,000,- 
000. This means that the money is on deposit, altho 
only 25 per cent is to be placed. upon immediate ac- 
count. The bank may use only 20 per cent of its total 
capital for direct loans. The remaining 80 per cent 
may be used as a reserve to guarantee private loans. 
(Similar to the methods of the F. H. A.) 

Russia, according to the quota formula, was to make 
a deposit of $1,200,000,000 but she stoutly refused 
until the last minute to give more than $900,000,000. 
When the conference was about to break up Russia 
came in for her full amount. 

Unfavorable critics contend that the United States 
carries too heavy a share in the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals; that the funds will disappear very much like 
our own WPA, made-work projects, and that we will 
have even less to show for the expenditure. 


Those in favor of the proposals argue that, if neces- 
sary, the total of both funds would be a small price to 
pay for world recovery; that we spent $300,000,000,000 
to win the war and that it is time for us to realize that 
large sums will be necessary to win the peace; and that 
unless international financial stability is forthcoming 
the resulting chaos will drag down the standards of 
living in this country. 

The delegates to the conference have worked out 
the plans as recommendations to their respective na- 
tions. Many of the United Nations are taking steps to 
join the fund and the bank, but the United States is 
the only nation to ratify the Bretton Woods Proposals 
at this writing, November 1945. The deadline for 
ratification is December 31, 1945. By that time a suf- 
ficient number of nations to constitute 65 per cent of 
the quotas must have been ratified, or the proposals 
are lost. Since ratification by the United States, China, 
Russia, and Great Britain would cover the 65 per cent 
requirement it is believed that ratification is reason- 
ably certain. 

The nations which signed the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment on the International Monetary Fund, with their 
quotas (In millions of. United States dollars), are as 
follows: 


Australia ....... 200 Dominican 

Belgium ........ 225 Republic ..... 5 
BONI sacs ee: 10 TET sn ease 5 
PB ل‎ e > 150 Eeype vena cosae 45 
Canada e 300 El Salvador ..... 2.5 
HIG aaa 50 Ethiopia. cies 6 
MOD aT e AA S 550 Errance hoere Cee 450 
Colombia ...---- 50 Greece ........- 40 
Costa Rica i 5 Guatemala ...... 5 
CUDAN 2 50 REL RE E 5 
Czechoslovakia .. 125 Honduras ...... 2.5 
Denmark .....+: OIE o UPE Sct 1 


Indit i iiaae 400 
r Rr 25 
iraq rE ERK 8 
Ebena Ne 
Luxembourg .... 10 
MERCEN 90 
Netherlands .... 275 
New Zealand .... 50 
Nicaragua ...... 2 
Norway: Met 50 
Panama 2... i 
Paraguay ....... 2 
!ا‎ EEn 25 


Philippine 
Commonwealth 15 
Poland Ea aa 125 
Union of South 
ARIA e Aaa 100 


Union of Soviet 
Socialist Re- 
publics ....... 1200 
United Kingdom .1300 
United States . . . .2750 


Uruguay ....... 15 
Venezuela ...... 15 
Yugoslavia ...... 60 

Potala. kc. 8800 


The nations which signed the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment to set up an International Bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development included the following, with 
their subscriptions (In millions of dollars): 


Australia ....... 200 
Belgium ........ 225 
Bolivia IES 7 
BFA ETS 105 
Canada 2 e 325 
ChE Shores 35 
CBIR 600 
Colombia ....... 35 
Costa Rica...... z 
aba a 35 


Czechoslovakia .. 125 
Denmark secere. 


Domincian 

Republic ..... 2 
Ecuadorin sermon 3 
Egypt. moar a a 40 
El Salvador ..... 1 
Ethiopia ........ 9 
ا ا‎ 450 
Greece) sa iat 25 
Guatemala ...... 2 
Halll O 2 
Honduras ...... 1 
Tceland stare 1 
THETA | 400 


Tran’ ete ese 24 
rag dates 6 
Eibertare SESE Na 5 
Luxembourg .... 10 
Mexico Ve A 65 
Netherlands .... 275 
New Zealand .... 50 
Nicaragua ...... 8 
Norway ........ 50 
Panama ss: 2 
Paraguay ....... 8 
Pera eae. 175 
Philippine 
Commonwealth 15 
Poland en 125 
Union of South 3 
Africa nos... 100 


Union of Soviét 
Socialist Re- 
publics ATN. 1200 
United Kingdom .1300 
United States . . . .3175 


Uruguay oeeie 10.5 

Venezuela ...... 10.5 

Yugoslavia ...... 40 
e NER 9100 


@ In August 1944 representatives of the Big Four— 
the United States, China, the United Kingdom, and 
Russia met in a fine old Washington suburban estate 
called Dumbarton Oaks. The estate is owned by Har- 
vard University and was lent to the United States gov- 
ernment for the deliberations. 


The arrival of the delegates of the Big Four recalled 
the intimations which had been given from time to 
time at the several conferences of the allied leaders. 
Much doubt was expressed at the time in regard to the 
exclusive big power character of the Dumbarton Oaks 
meeting. Many thought that representatives of all the 
United Nations should have been insattendance. 
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Such criticism seemed logical enough but it ignored 
the immensity of the task of preparation which would 
insure the success of such a large and highly important 
conference, particularly during the waging of a global 
war. It was inevitable, too, that the Big Four would 
dominate the proceedings, therefore it was especially 
important that these great powers face together specif- 
ically the difficulties of the task. The Big Four needed 
to discover that they could agree on the main structure 
of a United Nations organization as well as on some of 
the most sharply pointed details. Obviously the cer- 
tainty of whether they could see sufficiently alike could, 
be ascertained more clearly and expeditiously by the 
intimacy of the small number. If these few could agree 
then there was a great hope for a general agreement 
among all the nations. 


The world interest in the deliberations at Dum- 
barton Oaks was intense. The first emphasis of the 
conference was upon world security and no concern 
seemed greater to a world impoverished and suffering 
with war than the discovery of a means for preventing 
war. 

The second point of interest was in the construction 
of a framework for a general international organiza- 
tion. Undoubtedly the respective delegates had made 
much preparation prior to the meeting. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, the Chairman of the United States 
delegation, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and their as-, 
sistants had given much attention (Mr. Hull for sev- 
eral years) to the possibilities of the various matters 
of agenda. President Roosevelt was keenly interested, 
far in advance of the meeting, and gave constant advice 
and guidance to the development of the plans. 


As the Dumbarton Oaks conference was preliminary 
to the San Francisco conference it will not be our pur- 
pose at this point to present details. These will be 
covered in their more permanent form as developed 
and refined at San Francisco. 


Suffice it to say here that the tentative proposals of 
Dumbarton Oaks outlined a plan to prevent war and 
to end international disputes by the use of jointly 
formed armed forces if necessary; and to provide the 
basic principles for international cooperation among 
the nations of the world. 


On October 9, 1944 the governments which partici- 
pated in the Dumbarton Oaks Conference issued simul- 
taneously a statement of the tentative proposals. This 
statement also reported that the participating govern- 
ments “have agreed that after further study of these 
proposals they will, as soon as possible, take the neces- 
sary steps with a view to the preparation of complete 
proposals which could then serve as a basis of discus- 
sion at a full United Nations conference.” 


A complete report of the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. The title is Dum- 
barton Oaks Documents, the Department of State, 
Publication 2257, Conference Series 60. 


@ The first International Civil Aviation Conference 
of the United Nations began on November 1, 1944, 
and lasted 37 days. It was held in the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago. The United States State Department had 
invited 55 nations to attend of which 54 sent either 
delegates or observers. About 50 delegates participated 
regularly in the deliberations. 

The Russians were conspicuous for their absence. 
Russia gave as a final excuse that pro-Fascist countries 
had been invited. Others who came objected mildly 
to the presence of delegates from neutral countries. 
The Russian absence might have been due to her re- 
luctance to grant rights to the planes of other countries 
to fly across her great land areas. In any case the fact 
that one-seventh of the earth's land surface was not 
represented in the Conference was a serious loss, more 
perhaps, than was acknowledged. In the post war con- 
siderations, which were the chief concern of civil avia- 
tion, the direct air routes that led across the region of 
the North Pole were of major importance. 


In September of 1944 it appeared that the war might 
be suddenly over. This possibility brought to a head 
the discussions which had been running for more than 
a year between Adolf Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Lord Beaverbrook of the British govern- 
ment, and accounts for the haste in calling the con- 
ference. 

It was obvious that civil aviation would become in- 
creasingly important in the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the end of the fighting. The rules for interna- 
tional civil aviation which had operated before 1939 
were now thoroly antiquated. Therefore, it was real- 
ized that immediate action was necessary. 


The chief job of the conference was to open up the 
“closed sky” policies which had prevailed before the 
war and which would go into use again automatically 
once the war ended. Naturally such regulations would 
not only cause much delay, but would prevent desir- 
able routes from being opened, thus retarding the 
proper expansion of post-war international air trade 
and travel routes. 

At the same time it was realized that certain con- 
trols of international air traffic would be desirable and 
necessary. To meet this need the conference set up 
the so-called five “freedoms of the air.” 


1. Freedom of innocent passage over any country by 
establishing air routes. 

9. Freedom to land for technical stops, such as refuel- 
ing. 

3. Freedom to carry traffic from the home country to 
another. y 

4, Freedom to bring traffic back. 

5. Freedom to pick up and deliver traffic at intermedi- 
ate points along world air routes. 


The conference developed opposing views between 
the United States and Britain. The latter believed that 
world transportation should be carefully divided 
among the nations while the former desired free com- 
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petition. Obviously the free competition would be 
advantageous to the United States, already far ahead 
in equipment and “know-how.” During the war Great 
Britain had centered its construction program on 
fighter planes leaving to the United States full oppor- 
tunity to develop air transport. 

At the time of the conference the United States 
owned one-half the aircraft producing capacity of the 
world. Great Britain and other countries seemed al- 
most hopelessly out of the post-war competition unless 
some curb could be placed upon the American ad- 
vantages. 

In connection with Britain's argument it is well to 
remember that just before the war Britain’s imports 
exceeded her exports by nearly two billion dollars. A 
better balancing of imports and exports are vital to 
Britain’s economic existence, hence her concern over 
air transport. 

Canada assumed the position of intermediary be- 
tween the opposing views and proposed the so-called 
“escalator” clause which required certain quotas at 
the outset on the main air routes, but also allowed the 
quotas to shift in accordance with the amount of busi- 
ness done by the competing air transports. 

The compromise was accepted. This was really a 
most successful conclusion and had not the conference 
failed to agree on the interpretation of the fifth free- 
dom the total accomplishment would have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

A real difficulty developed over the fifth freedom 
and in the end the United States withdrew the agree- 
ment on the “escalator” clause. Altho the failure fully 
to accomplish desirable agreements was a disappoint- 
ment the conference ended with distinct gains. 

The five freedoms pact was signed by 19 nations, 
chiefly South American, and 34 nations agreed to sup- 
port the first two freedoms. Additionally the delegates 
agreed to a document called the Convention of Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, This document set up a list of 
standards to be followed on landing regulations, air- 
port lights, radio signals, and aircraft markings. Much 
was done to foster tourist flying. 

The conference also established the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) which is designed 
to become a part of the United Nations Organization 
(UNO). When 26 nations have given their adherence 
to ICAO it will become operative. Meanwhile an 
interim office with similar powers is operating from 
Montreal, Canada. Undoubtedly another conference 
will be called in the near future. 


The Inter-American Conference on War and 
Peace was convened at Chapultepec Castle in Mexico 
on February 21, 1945. The chief purpose of the meet- 
ing was to unite more firmly the economic and political 
ties among the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
and to reconcile the American regional policies with 
the newly proposed United Nations organization, 

After several days of discussion, the delegations of 
foreign ministers from twenty of the American nations 
adopted on March 3 a series of agreements called the 


Act of Chapultepec. The chief features, in excerpts, 
are as follows: 


1. The peoples of the Americas, animated by a pro- 
found love of justice, remain sincerely devoted to 
the principles of international law; 

It is their desire that such principles may prevail 

with greater force in future international relations; 

3. The Inter-American Conferences have repeatedly 
proclaimed certain fundamental principles, but 
these must be reaffirmed; 

4. The new situation in the world makes more im- 
perative than ever the union and solidarity of the 
American peoples, for the defense of their rights 
and the maintenance of international peace; 

5, The American states have been incorporating in 
their international law, since 1890, by means of 
conventions, resolutions, and declarations the fol- 
lowing principles. 

The document then listed in order the principles 
as set forth in the various conferences of the American 
states from the first conference in 1890 to the Declara- 
tion of the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Havana, 1940. The Act further stated: 

6. The furtherance of these principles, which the 
American states have practiced in order to secure 
peace and solidarity between the nations of the 
continent, constitutes an effective security and of 
facilitating its establishment; 

7. The security and solidarity of the continent are 
affected to the same extent by an act of aggression 
against any of the American states by a non- 
American state, as by an American state against 
one or more states. 


N 


Part I (excerpts) 

First—That all sovereign states are juridically equal 
amongst themselves. 

Second—That every state has the right to the re- 
spect of its individuality and independence, on the 
part of the other members of the international com- 
munity. 

Third—That every attack of a state against the in- 
tegrity or the inviolability of territory, or against the 
sovereignty or political independence of an American 
state, shall, conformably to Part III hereof, be con- 
sidered as an act of aggression against the other states 
which sign this declaration. 

Fourth—That in case that acts of aggression occur 
or there may be reasons to believe that an aggression is 
being prepared by any other state . . . the states sig- 
natory to this declaration will consult among them- 
selves in order to agree upon measures they think it 
may be advisable to take. 

Fifth—That during the war and until treaty arrange- 
ments recommended in Part IT hereof, the signatories 
of this declaration recognize such threats and acts of 
aggression as indicated in Paragraphs Third and 
Fourth above, constitute an interference with the war 
effort of the United Nations. . . . 

Continued on page 63 
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OO OFTEN the case for national security is stated 

in an over-simplified form which is to say that 
merely a segment of the whole matter is quickly offered 
as the one important solution. Universal compulsory 
military training is an example of a single segment. 

Proponents of compulsory military training usually 
proclaim that if there had been such training World 
War II would not have occurred and that if the nation 
will adopt compulsory military training, peace will be 
assured in the future. The serious student will see at 
once that this point of view is at best an assumption, 
which may or may not be true; and, more importantly, 
he will realize that it is much too simple an answer. 

A rather casual study of the factors which are in- 
volyed in national security will disclose readily enough 
that the security of a nation is a matter of extraordi- 
nary complexity. There are not only many factors of 
varying degrees of importance, but all of these factors 
are interdependent. A country’s real strength will be 
determined by the way in which these elements are 
recognized individually and by the effectiveness with 
which they are interlaced into an operating pattern of 
total strength. 

Many different things make our country strong. Fail- 
ure to develop any one of these elements of strength 
may result in fatal weakness in a time of crucial emerg- 
ency when the whole structure of the nation is put to 
the supreme test. 

Modern war and peace are as complex as all of the 
parts which together give national being to a people. 
Therefore, the winning of total war or the mainte- 
nance of total peace demands the total strength of a 
people. Security in either case, when viewed nation- 
ally, would seem to rest upon the total strength which 
a people can bring into a working effectiveness. This, 
in brief, is the thesis of CHART D19. 

Under this thesis a single emphasis is not enough. 
An army is merely one factor. Other factors may be 
equally as important, or more so. Obviously our at- 
tempt to reduce the elements involyed in our total 
national strength to the space limitations of a visual 


presentation also becomes an example of over-simpli- 
fication. This should be a time to reread the first sen- 
tence under CHART D19. Despite this basic difficulty, 
in the presentation of so complex a subject, it is our 
hope that the visual method will emphasize the over- 
all view of a number of component parts of national 
security. It is our belief that the chart may succeed 
on this point for a larger number of pupils than would 
the more formal offering of many pages of textual 
matter. 


I. Evidence appears sufficiently plentiful in sup- 
port of the repeated assertion that, in this modern 
world, education grows increasingly important. It was 
realized in this country and abroad that the education 
of Americans had much to do with the effective con- 
tribution of the United States to World War I. Now, 
it is generally apparent, far more than it was twenty- 
five years ago, that the high level of education in the 
United States as compared to other nations, has been a 
tremendous factor in the winning of World War II. 

There seems to be genuine agreement now that a 
higher degree of education, for every man, is a basic 
need for a stronger national security. This gives us 
the bed rock requirement of—“Citizen’s Educated for 
the Modern World.” 


@ It came as shocking discovery to many Americans 
in 1941 that there were about as many illiterates in 
this country as there were college graduates. About 
3,000,000 persons were found to be too illiterate to be 
of minimum service to their country in time of na- 
tional emergency. A large number of young men were 
rejected as being too illiterate for service until a spe- 
cial means was developed whereby they could be. 
taught to read and write. Many thousands more were 
below the achievement of a fourth grade education— 
the minimum considered as necessary for the most 
simple modern soldiery. 

Universal literacy, therefore, becomes the first plank 
of a preparedness program. This means, obviously, a 
system of public education which will reach all of the 
people. 

@ Merely the ability to read and write is not enough 
if our country is to become educationally sound. The 
American ideal for some years has been a high school 
education for all. Our society economically, socially, 
and politically is now geared to the concept of the 
high school level. Thus, the expectation is “Education 
for All Youth.” Strangely enough, in spite of all the 
emphasis, the average person remains an eighth grade 
graduate. There is yet a great extension of high 
school education to be made, and to be suitably ad- 
justed to the needs and abilities of millions of youth, 
if our nation is to become educationally strong. 


@ Modern war has forcibly determined the need 
for a “Basic Training in Motor Skills.” This need had 
been partially recognized as desirable for our modern 
industrialized nation. The proportion of motor skills 
needed for the increased production of all types of 
war goods, for the maintenance of everyday life in a 
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society dependent upon the machine, and for the mech- 
anized operation of modern war has greatly exceeded 
even the most expert calculation. The evidence indi- 
cates that the necessity of motor skills will become 
increasingly important both in peace and in war, if war 
should come. 

Our national strength to produce or to fight will be 
increased by our ability to adjust quickly and effec- 
tively to the use of tools and to the machines which 
tools build and repair. This would seem to point un- 
mistakably to a designed familiarity of our school chil- 
dren with the use of tools and the simple operation 
of machines. Our grade schools already make some- 
thing of a gesture in this direction, but the extension 
needs to be universal and with a better realization of 
purpose and of result. 


@ On the level of the secondary school there is 
much argument for a follow-thru of the training in 
motor skills with a “Universal Opportunity for Tech- 
nical Training.” Large sections of our country have 
little or no opportunities for young people to perfect 
technical skills. 
| An overwhelming proportion of high school youth 
follow the academic line of the traditional college pre- 
paratory subjects because there is no other oppor- 
tunity. While preparation for college is now even 
more important than it was before there is small reason 
for an organization of the curriculum which demands 
all of the time of the pupil in so-called college prepara- 
tory subjects. There is even less reason in forcing the 
non-academically inclined pupil to waste much of his 
time in going thru the motions of college preparation. 
It will take years, no doubt, to increase the number 
of our high school graduates entering the standard 
college of liberal arts to as much as 25 per cent of the 
total number of high school graduates. In 1940 it 
was less than 10 per cent. 

It is surely no exaggeration to affirm that high school 
education for all youth, properly conceived and ap- 
plied, can supply all of the basic technical training 
which youth needs for service in peace or war. Upon 
this basic training may rest the more specialized and 
advanced technical training demanded by the always 
changing peculiarities of industry and warfare. To 
insure the desirable flexibility this higher training 
should be provided by relatively quick refresher and 
highly specialized courses offered respectively by 
schools, industry, and the armed services. (For latter 
see III.) 


© Mention has already been made of the relatively 
small number of college graduates, less than 3,000,000. 
Far more important, however, than the total number 
of college graduates is the need of a more adequate 
method of selecting the students who should go to 
college. 

The economic factor has played too large a part in 
determining who shall go to college. The necessity of 
helping to support the family has prevented many 
persons of superior intelligence from having the op- 


portunity of attending college; while many others have 
graduated from college largely because they had the 
money to meet expenses. 

It would seem to be axiomatic that our country’s best 
brains should be conserved and utilized to the most 
desirable extent. And this should be held, not only 
as an ideal but rather as a practicality, necessary to 
the strength needed for the high-powered difficulties 
of the modern world. 

If the fullest possible national educational strength 
is desirable, then the ultimate realization should be 
“College for All Who Can Profit by It.” The state 
grows in stature thru the larger contributions of its 
individual citizens. The evidence is clear enough that 
the higher the educational level the higher the con- 
tribution. (See Education, An Investment in People, 
The National Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
DO) 

Recently a number of schemes have been advanced 
for the conservation of scientific scholarship, a source 
of power woefully wasted during World War II when 
potential scientists were carrying rifles. 

It should be emphasized here that if our main point 
(5) should be fully provided for, the conservation of 
scientists would be included as all of the best intel- 
ligence would be sought out for college attendance. 
It would be simple enough to screen out from the col- 
lege ranks those who were peculiarily fitted for spe- 
cialized science training. Beyond the basic college edu- 
cation, for those of suitable intelligence and inclina- 
tion, the nation should be concerned about the avail- 
ability of advanced graduate training. In this group 
would be found the potential scientists. 

As a second part of item (5) a “National Reserve of 
Science Scholars” is mentioned. This is prompted by 
the recent stress upon science. This reserve easily 
could be a final allocation for those students who had 
profited by the national concern for educated brain- 
power. Such a reserve could be called upon for spe- 
cialized national service whenever an emergency arose 
either in peace or war. 

It is suggested, too, that the requirement of reserve 
membership might be applied to all those who had 
become expert in any field of endeavor. This would 
assume that the respective fields of advanced specializa- 
tion were valuable to the national service in times 
of crisis and that the persons involved had received 
federal aid in their training. 


© The attention thrown upon physical fitness, or 
the lack of it, during World War II suggests that the 
mere naming of “Health and Physical Fitness ” as an 
important element of national security ought to be 
sufficient. Proponents of compulsory military training 
have argued that one year of military training would 
guarantee the health and fitness of American youth. 

It would appear, however, that a truly serious con- 
cern for the national health would require that atten- 
tion be given to individuals thru childhood and ado- 
lescence before they reach the age of eighteen. In many 
instances age 18 would be too late. 
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A proper concern would assure regular, annual 
physical examinations for truly effective correction of 
defects with resulting dietary, special exercise, and 
other varieties of prescriptions including methods of 
checking and follow up. Additionally there would 
need to be a vast extension of athletic, physical educa- 
tion, and recreational facilities, and greatly increased 
equipment and trained teaching personnel. 

If national security is really of major significance, 
then obviously all children and all youth should re- 
ceive the care and the development which would assure 
health and physical fitness to a maximum degree. 

A few schools already give an adequate demonstra- 
tion of how such a program can operate. Herein would 
seem to be the basic solution for the problem of na- 
tional health and physical fitness, a universal provision 
for health and physical fitness thruout the public 
school system. Given such a basal development by the 
age of eighteen, youth and young men could quickly 
and easily meet the physical conditioning require- 
ments of the armed services. Moreover the increase in 
the joy and vigor of life, resulting from such a na- 
tional program, would be of inestimable value to our 
national being. 


@ Earlier the need for a basic universal literacy 
was explained, but now it must be said that such a 
realization is at best a minimum achievement. When 
we are considering the total means of making our na- 
tion strong a literacy far in advance of the minimum 
is clearly desirable. The duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship grow increasingly complex. High school 
education with special attention to citizenship training 
is a desirable requisite for all, and for many even more 
time will be required, if a literacy, suitable for modern 
political action, is to be reached. 

And graduation from high school, or from an ex- 
tended two-year advanced course, or from a standard- 
ized college will not ordinarily be sufficient for the 
reasonable assurance of intelligent political action. 
Some opportunity for a conscious effort at a continu- 
ing education is highly necessary if public opinion is 
to play well the part expected of it in maintaining 
and improving our national security. 

Radio, newspapers, and periodicals will constitute 
an important part of this continuing education, but 
if the proper analysis and interpretation of difficult 
domestic and world problems are to reach adequately 
a sufficient proportion of the voters there must be some 
form of organized local adult educational effort. Under 
this concept of continuing education, as a means of 
gaining national strength, diplomas which mark the 
end of serious organized educational effort will become 
obsolete forms. 


@® If the common man, the typical voter, needs a 
far better training than he now has, then advanced 
and specialized training for the governmental leaders 
would seem equally desirable. The untrained and 
transient office holder, at least in the important posi- 
tions, would seem anomalous in any consideration 


which is designed to make our country strong. 1 

Advanced training for important federal jobs is an 
old idea which has often been suggested by those in- 
terested in a larger national efficiency. The variation 
in this instance is the suggestion that a provision of 
training for government service be coordinated with 
our universities. This plan should reach more of the 
prospective students, cost less, give wider recognition 
to the problems of citizenship and government, and 
produce broader gauged leaders than a few separate 
and highly centralized federal institutions. 


II. If recent history has brought clarity in any re- 
spect to the widespread confusion concerning our na- 
tional policies it would seem to point to the necessity 
of constant revisions and adjustments. For example, 
a national policy of neutrality has never been success- 
ful, yet it has been attempted seriously thruout our 
history. Whether a lesson has been fully learned from 
the most recent failure, as experienced at the beginning 
of World War II, is yet to be determined. The same 
may be said for our long-time policy of inadequacy in 
respect to national preparedness. è 

The major purpose of CHART D19, if we may re- 
peat, is to point up the desirability of a coordinated 
overall plan. Coordination obviously rests upon a plan, 
and therefore, upon an agency to do the planning. 
Otherwise little or nothing will happen. 


1. From such reasoning springs the suggestion of 
“A National Security Board,” authorized by and sub- 
ject to the Congress of the United States. If the se- 
curity of the nation is vital this Board should be com- 
posed of carefully selected, especially capable, non- 
partisan, and largely civilian members with graduated 
and long-terms of service. 

It is possible in this brief presentation to indicate 
only general duties and responsibilities. In operation 
these would need much clarification and definition. 
Certain minimum authority would need to be dele- 
gated by the Coneress to the Board. The executive 
branch of the federal government also should have 
specific relationship to the Board. 

It is our purpose not to specify the machinery of 
operation so much as it is to indicate the possibilities 
of the idea. The Board would need to employ much 
use of competent investigators, often regular federal 
officials, and of certain commissions. A commission 
on “atomic power” could be an effective example 
working under the general authority of the Security 
Board. 

There is no thought that this should be a super- 
agency adding distinctly to the burden of bureaucracy 
and centralization, but rather that the problems con- 
cerned are too difficult and too vital to be left en- 
tirely to the ordinary and devious expectations of 
legislative or departmental routines. Definitely the 
major decisions of such a board in the form of bills 
or recommendations should be subject to review and 
approval by the executive and legislative branches of 
the government. In the end the public opinion of 
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the nation should decide the issues involved. Any- 
thing else would be foreign to our established concept 
of democracy. 

(a) One of our pronounced weaknesses to date has 
been the lack of a suitable means whereby matters of 
supreme significance to our national strength could 
be quickly set forth in accordance with the ever chang- 
ing international scene. The Security Board could 
meet this need. 

(b) World War 11 has emphasized more than ever 
before the necessity of the conservation of such raw 
materials as: iron ore, oil, lumber, bauxite, nickel, 
manganese, tin, and rubber. 

(c) In both World Wars we have been able to train 
soldiers more rapidly than we have been able to pro- 
duce the tools, weapons, equipment, and machines 
which soldiers and sailors must have before they can 
fight. Here it must be remembered that the production 
plans of the last war will not prepare for the next. 
Failure to grasp this essential has been one of our 
greatest weaknesses. 

(d) Twice we have signally failed to make total use 
,of our manpower. We have gained victory with but 
a partial use of what we know about classified abilities 
and the application of equality of sacrifice and work 
in time of war. Each time, however, the turn of the 
tide to victory has rested upon precarious chance. It 
does not seem reasonably intelligent or even good 
speculation to take so great a risk again. The ques- 
tion and the operation of universal manpower service 
(everyone in the war effort on the basis of equality 
according to ability) should be decided and planned 
in advance of the possible emergency. Anything less 
is much too little and in case of need would surely 
be too late. 


2. This point needs little elaboration. It is gener- 
ally understood that the creative and inventive ability 
of Americans, especially in the areas of practical ap- 
plications and mass production, put us far ahead of 
all the nations. That superiority proved of incalculable 
advantage. In view of the many uncertainties which 
seem to lie ahead in respect to world conditions there 
is a profoundly strong argument for maintaining and 
for greatly extending our research activities. 

In the items above the preparedness for war may 
seem to loom overlarge. Suffice it here to say that all 
of these points apply with equal force to the good 
offices of peace and to the national well being generally. 


111. The strength and character of the “Professional 
and Citizen Armed Services” are largely dependent 
upon what the United Nations do to keep the peace 
by the use of an international police force and the 
success of the united effort to remove the causes of 
war. A reasonable expectation in respect to the United 
Nations Organization would make the recurrence of 
world wide war extremely remote if not impossible. 
Sporadic local or regional flare-ups, from which spring 
the larger wars, would be stopped, it is assumed, in 


their initial stages by the international armed forces 
of the UNO. 


1. For the moment let us assume that it is necessary 
for the United States, in the words of Theodore Roose- 
velt, “to speak softly but carry a big stick.” We will 
seek to avoid war by all reasonable means, we will 
do all in our power to advance the fullest possible 
realization of world cooperation for the prevention 
of war; but in an uncertain world we must be realists, 
therefore, we must be prepared for the possibility of 
war. 

When we subscribe to this latter argument a pro- 
vision for the armed services becomes a logical part 
of the whole design for a strong country. Modern war- 
fare demands a highly specialized professional armed 
force covering all branches of service. There must be 
a carefully developed balance among the various serv- 
ices so that smoothly operating, coordinated striking 
power may be quickly and effectively used. 

The size of the combined force should have a direct 
relationship to world conditions. It would be need- 
lessly extravagant, if not ridiculous, to maintain a 
larger force than could be justified, It would be tragic 
not to augment the standing force if world conditions 
became steadily more ominous of war. 


The sum total of evidence now available indicates 
that the chief values of the permanent force would 
be in its ability to strike quickly with great power. 
This suggests airplanes of great speed with atomic 
bombs and huge fast-flying transports able to land 
highly specialized troops over any kind of terrain. 
These troops would be equipped with man-sized mo- 
bile helicopters rather than parachutes, and with tech- 
nical weapons of light weight but terrific destructive 
power. A small force of such character would seem 
to be worth far more than a vast army. In the tech- 
nical war of the future there surely will be no time 
to move the vast armies such as were used in former 
wars. 

Altho victory would, in all probability, be decided 
quickly the occupation of enemy country might re- 
quire considerable numbers of troops which could, if 
necessary, be transported in armed convoys. It seems 
doubtful that occupation would require huge armies. 
The actual occupational control of Germany and 
Japan has required relatively small bodies of troops, 
far less than the military experts had stated as neces- 
sary. 


2. The recruitment of a high grade, specialized pro- 
fessional armed force might prove a rather difficult 
matter. For men of the character and ability needed 
in this type of service, the armed forces ordinarily 
have small attraction. The professional force, to be 
properly effective, should be composed of relatively 
young men, young enough to respond to the urge of 
learning skills and improving performance. From such 
reasons spring the proposal that the entire concept of 
the peacetime armed forces be coordinated with our 
system of public education. 
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Military training in its specific phases could be- 
come a part of the curriculum of all of the secondary 
schools and colleges, not as a compulsory segment but 
as elective courses, while the body conditioning and 
physical skills could be integrated with the regularly 
required physical training courses. 

3. Special school and military training camps could 
be operated for students in summer vacation periods 
as definite parts of the coordinated system. The armed 
forces could also provide more specialized schooling 
and service for regular and temporary personnel of 
upper college and graduate grade. 


4. The proved value of junior and senior officers 
training corps could be refined and extended as parts 
of the system and the same could be true of National 
Guard and reserve units, 


5. Beyond these provisions could be offered basic 
schools for those who dropped out of the latter years 
of the secondary schools, while advanced schools could 
be provided for those who became members of the 
permanent standing armed forces. 

All thru the system the schools and the military 
agencies could conduct cooperative guidance activities 
which would serve as a means of recruitment for ca- 
reer opportunities in the armed services. It could thus 
be possible for students or non-students to become en- 
listees in the armed services at any stage, let us say, 
between the ages of 16 and 30. In such cases there 
would be recognitions and compensation which should 
be of mutual advantage to individuals and to the ideal 
of national service. It would appear logical that this 
coordinated plan could be made to lift the entire con- 
cept, of military training to a higher level of prestige 
and efficiency. 


6. Under the overall concept of CHART D19 all 
youth would be so definitely linked with a national sys- 
tem of education that registration and classification 
could be conveniently complemented in advance of an 
emergency so serious as to call for general mobilization. 
Such advance planning would guarantee larger effi- 
ciency in the classification and in the actual assign- 
ments according to abilities. Moreover, the wasteful 
haste, inefficiency, and duplication, incident to an 
unplanned mobilization, could be avoided. 

It should be emphasized that testing, classification, 
and guidance activities are a definitely increasing part 
of regular peacetime school work, regardless of military 
training. 


Under the coordinated plan, as briefly outlined 
above, the emphasis upon training and education for 
peace time pursuits, or for training required in case 
of war, could be shifted with relative ease, in accord- 
ance with international conditions. Thus, the mon- 
strosity of a huge separate system of training for war, 
dictated by the war-minded, or the over-zealous patriot, 
could be safely avoided. 


IV. Of the main topics presented in CHART D19, 
topic | is basic in any case, while topics II and III are 
largely dependent, in their desirable or necessary de- 
gree of development, upon topic IV. The latter is 
somewhat intangible. It is more the product of the 
spiritual qualities of the people. At the same time 
spiritual qualities are motivated and formed, in con- 
siderable measure, by the values and the operations 
of the various factors in topics I, II, and III. 

It is this latter point that has prompted the strong 
interlacing of education as a creative and refining force 
thruout the structure of CHART 9. 

The powerful spiritual value of the church must be 
fully recognized as basic to the spiritual ideals and es- 
sential stability of a nation. The home, also, is funda- 
mental to this concept. Home, school, and church 
carry, no doubt, the largest obligations in respect to 
the creation and development of an underlying con- 
cern of the people for the removal of the causes of 
war. As the nation and as the world of nations move 
inevitably forward under the impetus and guidance 
of the powerful idea contained in topic IV, so will the 
phases of our national security, which are primarily 
directed toward military power, accordingly recede. 


ا ا ا 


Continuing CHART D18 from page 58 

Sixth—That the principles and procedure contained 
in this declaration shall become effective immediately 

. the respective governments shall take the neces- 
sary steps to perfect this instrument in order that it 
shall be in force at all times. . . - 

Argentina was not represented at the conference and 
this fact brought about a resolution which deplored 
the absence of Argentina and urged that she join with 
the other nations in adherence to the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. 

This influenced Argentina to declare war on the 
Axis nations on March 27, 1945 and to declare also 
adherence to the Act of Chapultepec. 
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S EVERYONE knows the San Francisco Confer. 
ence—the Conference of the charter of the UNO 
was a direct outgrowth of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference. Both of these conferences, to be sure, were in- 
direct extensions of the conferences as presented in 
CHARTS D17 and DIS and also from earlier confer- 
ences and organized efforts as shown on CHART DI6. 
In other words the conference at San Francisco was 
another culmination of a long series of efforts toward 
the realization of a unity among nations, a unity which 
would be sufficient to develop the blessings of peace 
and to avoid the tragedies of war. 

The League of Nations in 1919 had been an earlier 
culmination of the same intent. As a total of about 
5000 persons (about 2600 were press and radio repre- 
sentatives; many others were consultants to the dele. 
gates) gathered in San Francisco in April of 1945 to 
participate directly or indirectly in the making of a 
world charter. There was wide realization in the 
United States that our responsibility for the failure of 
the old League was uncomfortably large. The general 
opinion indicated that this time we could not par- 
ticipate in the proposals and the deliberations, and 
then, gradually lose interest and fade out of the picture 
as we did in the days immediately after 1919. This 
time the majority of the people believed that we were 
in the business of creating a world organization up 
to the hilt; and that we must not withdraw or fail in 
any way to follow thru as far as it should become neces- 
sary to go. 

While the Conference was in session Germany col- 
lapsed. At once the effort against Japan was increased. 
The League of Nations was created as a part of the 
general effort at making a peace, but this time the 
United Nations Organization was being built in ad- 
vance of the peacemaking, even while the war was 
In progress. 

The Big Four—China, Russia, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States—had formulated the Dum: 
barton Oaks proposals as explained in CHART D18. 
Soon after the San Francisco Conference started France 


joined the Big Four and trom then on the Big Five 
win to dominate the operation of the conference 


The greatest leaders of the allied nations were not 
present at San Francica, as they were at Versailles in 
1919, but strong personalities emerged as the Confer 
ence proceeded. They were: Vyacheslav Molotov, the 
Rumisn minister of foreign affairs, Edward R. Stet 
tinius, the United States secretary of State, Anthony 
Eden, the secretary of foreign affairs for Great Britain, 
and T. V. Soong, foreign minister for China. Other 
men who mood out among the approximately 1200 
delegates were Harold E. Stamen, of the American dele- 
gation, former governor of Minnesota, and Herbert 
Vere Evatt, minister of forcign affairs for Australia 

The friendly, forceful influence of the recently dead 
Franklin D. Roosevelt pervaded the conference from 
the opening sesion until, at the last meeting of the 
steering commitice, composed of the chief delegates. 
the members stood in silent recognition of “the faith, 
perserverance, and good will” of the former president 
in response to the suggestion, “Now that we have fin. 
ished our work, let us stand in a minute of silent 
thought for the man who not only conceived the idea 
of a United Nations, but gave his life for it—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt.” 

The United States delegates were: Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr.. Commander Harold E. Stassen, U.S.N.R.; 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Senators Tom Connally 
and Arthur Vandenberg, and Representatives Sol 
Bloom and Charles A. Eaton. 

The General Conference of the UNO forms the 
basic representation of the peoples of the member na- 
tions. The General Assembly or congress constitutes 
the basic official body of working delegates. 

The Security Council is the chief administrative*and 
deliberative unit of the UNO. It is, perhaps, much 
like the steering or executive committees which are so 
common in this country. 

The new International Court of Justice is a direct 
extension of the old World Court, associated with the 
League of Nations, and the new World Court will 
again be located at the Hague. 

The Economic and Social Council altho it is placed 
on the second line of the Chart, is about equally im- 
portant with the Security Council; and it could become 
fully as important. or even more so, dependi upon 
how well it may be able to live up to the possibilities 
named in the charter. 

The Trusteeship Council was created at San Fran- 
cisco. It had not been a part of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. This Council will be a supervisory body 
for the management of mandates. In the League of 
Nations mandates were left to the discretion of the 
nations which held them. This, it should be remem- 
bered, gave Japan her chance to fortify secretly the 
many island groups of the Pacific. 

The central office, or the administrative agency of 
records, routines, and operations is called the Secre- 
tariat. The Chief administrator officer is the Secretary- 
General. ١ 
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ur for the prevention of war, 


and the empha: upon the World Court as a means 
of wttling international diferencos 


In his final speech Secretary Stettinius كله‎ “Every 
nation here has had a part in making the Charter 
Sentence by seemtence, article by article. it has been 
hammered out around the conference ables. . . . When 
we dhagreed we tried again, and then again, until we 
ended by reconciling the differences among كن‎ This is 
the way to friendship and peace.” 


Proiden Truman, speaking at the final sewion, 
said: “This charter, like our own Constitution, will be 
expanded and improved as time goes on. No one claims 
that it is now a final or a perfect inurument, .. . 
Changing world conditions will require readjustment 
of peace, and not of war.” 

At this writing the references available for the study 
of the Charter are in magazine articles, reports of 
organizations having consultants at the Conference, 


Boga on the United Nations, Journal ol the 


National jon Awociation, October, 1945, 


NOTES: CHARTS DI6 to D20 would sem to 
offer a rather extraordinary unity for integra- 
tion of history and geography. CHARTS D17 and DIS 
emphasize place geography as well as the new googra- 
phy of the air, Participants in the various conferences 
held at widely separated places traveled for the most 
part by air. 

CHARTS 16 and D20 could also be used as the 
basis, or as points of departure for constructing, by way 
of example, a unit on international relations, or on the 
trends toward world cooperation. 

When the teacher finds the instructional time lin- 
ited, as is often the case, the CHARTS should form a 
brief and convenient way of giving forceful attention 
to such important topics as those mentioned. If the 
CHARTS are used for world history, American his- 
tory, problems of democracy, or for a specialized course 
in democracy, or in current events, cither as an integ- 
ral part or as supplementary aids, they should be found 
especially helpful as a means of quick review. 

CHART D17 offers a special device for pointing up 
the achievements of the great allied leaders and for 
the study and emphasis of the steps which created the 
chief points of the war. In former wars single 
events tended to be of influence in turning the 
tides of war, but in World War II the planning of 
strategy and the necessary operations to carry out the 
strategy were of tremendous consequence. Stalingrad, 
for example, is often cited as a turning point, which 
it was, but there were factors operating in making it 
so, other than the magnificent courage of the Russians, 


which broke down before ena fd the 
British Eighth Army, under allied strategy 


strength, 

CHART D19 suggests the ١ 
ious study of cach of the four main divisions. are 
might well start with a review of CHART D15. This 
CHART will give the basic picture of education in 
this country up to the year 1940. 

Additional information on the changes in education 
may be obtained from materials published by the 
Office of Education, The Federal Security Agency, _ 
Washington, D. C. and by the National Educational 
Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Attention is called particularly to Education for All 
American Youth, Education for Health and Physical 
Fitness, Education for Young Children, Elementary 
Education, all publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association. 

A number of the ideas presented in CHART D19 are 
sufficiently different from the usual presentation as to 
offer uncommon opportunity for study and debate. 
For example, such items in number I are: motor skills, 
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technical training, economic aid for college attendance, 
reserve of science scholars, citizenship literacy, continu- 
ing agencies of education, and advanced training for 
the chief government services. 


Topic 11 suggests, in its plan of integration, an un- 
usual organization of factors and developments. The 
ideas, of course, are not new, but the linkage into a 
combination for national policy has small precedent, 
at least in this country. Item (d) was the cause of de- 
tailed and sharp debate thruout much of World War 
11. The Congressional Record, and files of the weekly 
news magazines, particularly the United States News, 
Washington, D. C. should offer convenient references. 


The number III topic involves the question of uni- 
versal military training and of a number of proposals 
made for the permanent organization of the armed 
services. All thru the years 1944 and 1945 the peri- 
odicals of the nation were filled with material pro and 
con on military preparedness. Any school or public 
library will afford ready bibliographies on this topic. 


Division IV of CHART D19 involves the monu- 
mental topics of peace and the prevention of war. 
Again school and public libraries will have extensive 
bibliographies and reference materials. 


CHART 1220, when it is considered as more than the 
structural outline of the Charter, involves a careful 
study of the text of the Charter. This CHART is some- 
what unique in the series in its specific relationship 
to a definite body of textual material. 


The Charter suggests about the same kind of study, 
discussion, and testing that would be used for the study 
, of the Constitution of the United States. One effective 
approach to the study of the Charter should be by pre- 
paring contrasts and comparisons with our own na- 
tional Constitution. Similarly the Charter could be 


compared to the Articles of Confederation. Confed- 
eration and federation should be studied, defined, and 
applied to the Charter. 


Attention should be given to the distinction between 
the Charter as a declaration and the Charter as a 
constitution. As the former, the Charter is a binding 
agreement by the signatory nations to work together 
for their common welfare and for world peace. As a 
constitution, the Charter contains provisions and 
means whereby the purposes of the declaration may 
be put into practice. 


For study methods, a list of the purposes of the 
Charter as a declaration may be prepared and similarly 
the instruments and agencies of the Charter as a con- 
stitution, could be outlined. 


The plan for study may also include an analysis and 
teaching outline on each of the agencies of the Char- 
ter in respect to membership, voting, meetings, duties, 
powers, officers, relationships with other parts of the 
organization and without outside connections, and 
with other items which may be suggested. 


For general methods of studying the CHARTS the 
following suggestions are offered: teachers and pupils 
should plan together in the working out of assign- 
ments; preparation of lists of words for vocabulary 
study; map sketches for placement of countries, cities, 
and air and ship routes; special report assignments for 
cities, personalities, conference accomplishments, fail- 
ures, relationships to war and peace; special committee 
or individual study of events, symbols, and obscure 
meanings which are necessarily presented too briefly in 
chart form. May it be said again that visual aids, in gen- 
eral, should be considered either as points of departure 
or as a means of supplementation. Much of their value 
is the expectation that the details are to be filled in 
by the teacher and the pupils. 
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CHARTER jor WORLD SECURITY 
Ohe Organigation of the United. Nations 


0 


The famous San Francisco Conference which developed the 
Charter of the United Nations in 1945 was a direct outgrowth of 
proposals made earlier at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
The Conferences shown on Chart D18 were measures which 
prepared the way. The meetings of the allied leaders, Chart D17, 
had already developed techniques of cooperation among the 
nations. 


The Conference at San Francisco was another culmination 
of a long series of efforts toward the hoped-for realization of 
a unity among the nations, a unity which would bring a lasting 
peace. The League of Nations in 1919 had marked one of the 
greatest of these efforts. 


In 1945 a large number of Americans had come to realize 
thatthe responsibility of the United States for the failure of the 
old League was uncomfortably large. There seemed to be a 
decided opinion that this time we could not participate in the 
proposals and deliberations and then gradually lose interest 
and fade out of the scene as we did in 1919. This time we were 
truly serious about creating a world organization,and we would 
follow thru as far as might be necessary. 


While the Conference was in session Germany collapsed, 
At once the effort against Japan was increased. The League 
of Nations was createdas a part of the general effort at making 
a peace, butthis time the United Nations Organization was being 
built in advance of the peacemaking, even while the war was in 
progress. 


The Big Four -- China, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States -- had formulated the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
as explained in Chart D18. Soon after the San Francisco 
Conference started, France joined the Big Four, and from then 
on the Big Five were to dominate the operation of the conference. 


The greatest leaders of the allied nations were not present 
atSan Francisco, as they were at Versailles in 1919, but strong 
personalities emerged as the Conference proceeded. They were; 
Vyacheslay Molotov, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the United States Secretary of State, 
Anthony Eden, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs for Great 
Britain, and T. V. Soong, Foreign Minister for China. Other 
men who stood out among the approximately 1200 delegates were 
Harold E. Stassen, of the American delegation, former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, and Herbert Vere Evatt, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Australia, 


The friendly, forceful influence of the recently dead Franklin 
D. Roosevelt pervaded the conference from the opening session 
until, at the last meeting of the steering committee, composed 
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of the chief delegates, the members stood in silent recognition 
of “the faith, perserverance, and good will” of the former 
president in response to the suggestion, “Now that we have 
finished our work, let us stand in a minute of silent thought for 
the man who not only conceived the idea of a United Nations, but 
gave his life for it -- Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 


The United States delegates were: Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Commander Harold E. Stassen, U.S.N.R., Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Senators Tom Connally and Arthur Vandenberg, 
and Representatives Sol Bloom and Charles A. Eaton. 


Chart D20 shows the basic structure of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The manual accompanying the set of charts 
offers the text of the Charter. The Charter has not been 
changed in the actual wording since the Big Five have not been 
able unanimously to concur in the matter of amendments. 


Naturally, adaptation has been necessary, and accordingly 
means other than amendments have been sought. It has been 
found that the General Assembly could legitimately do more 
things than the Charter specifically indicated. In time the 
General Assembly has tended to supercede the Security Council 
as the chief agency of the United Nations. Also, the concerted 
action of members outside the formal framework of the Charter, 
as provided in Articles 51-54,has been especially significant. 
The Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, and the Military 
Assistance Program are some examples of this development. 


New Members. Between 1945-1951 the following nine coun- 
tries were accepted as members, and their names may be added 
to the list found at the end of the Charter text: Afghanistan, 
Burma, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Sweden, Thailand, 
and Yemen -- a total of 60 nations. 


The General Assembly is the basic delegate body repre- 
senting the member nations, but it does not have legislative 
power. It meets at least once annually but may meet oftener. 
Emergency matters are handled by a smaller group of repre- 
sentatives known as the Little Assembly. 


The Security Council was expected to be the chief agency of 
the UN, but the persistent vetoes of the Soviets have almost 
wrecked its usefulness. A notable exception occurred in June, 
1950, when the Council called on UN members to take action 
against the aggression of the North Koreans, Russia failed to 
havea representative present,and, despite her protests against 
the action, a veto could not be used. 


. The Military Staff Committee has also failed to function, 
primarily because 0! Russian opposition. The UN military 
force which fought the North Korean-Chinese Communist ag- 


gression was developed under United States leadership with 
General Douglas MacArthur in command. 


The Commission on Conventional Armaments has also been 
largely nullified by the Cold War and the Korean struggle. 


The Trusteeship Council has general supervision of the 
trust territories which were acquired from the defeated nations 
in World Wars I and II. There are twelve members including 
one for each of the Big Five. 


The International Court of Justice is a direct extension of 
the oldWorld Court, and retains its location at the Hague. The 
official publication of the Charter of the UN also contains the 
statute of The International Court of Justice, a document con- 
sisting of 70 articles. 


The Secretariat is headed by a Secretary-General. He 
directs a staff of about 4000 persons, of whom 3000 work at the 
headquarters in New York. The othersare located at the former 
League of Nations headquarters in Geneva and at other centers 
thruout the world. The Secretary-General also manages the 


UN budget of about $30,000,000. The specialized agencies of 
the UN have additiona! budgets totaling $40,000,000. 


The new Permanent Headquarters of the UN covers six city 
blocks in New York. The main Iding of 39 stories has an 
imposing location on the East River. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
gave more than $8,000,000 to buy the site. 


Economic and Social Council. This agency has done more 
than is generally known. The three Regional and the nine 
Functional Commissions stem from the Council. The names 
are on the Chart. Also, the thirteen specialized agencies are 
parts of the Council’swork. The Chart indicates the respective 
areas of the Specialized Agencies activities. 


Some accomplishments follow: the International Bank has 
loaned nearly $1,000,000,000 to many nations; the Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) has vaccinated 15,000,000 
animals against killing disease and greatly increased the world’s 
food supply; the International Monetary Fund has helped to stab- 
ilize currency exchange; the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO), World Meteorological Organization (WMO), 
and Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) have worked to standardize weather information, rescue 
services, flying regulations, and customs routines; the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) has improved working con- 
ditions by a labor relations code; the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO) has found homes for 800,000 refugees; the 
World Health Organization (WHO) has won major victories 
against malaria and cholera; the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has helped the 
people of the world to increase their knowledge and understand- 
ing of each other and stimulated a number of educational 
projects. 


Reference material on the UN is plentiful. The Department 
of Public Information of the United Nations, New York, N.Y., has 
material which it will send free upon request. This includes 
some film strips which are free to schools. 


The American Association for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N.Y., has available, at low cost, a 
wide range of materials, including special packets and kits and 
a complete set of paper flags. 


The National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C., has a UN Kit which may be purchased for 
25 cents, TheN.E.A. also offers, “The United Nations Education 
Service” which publishes a series of units designed to help teach 
international understanding. These units may be obtained 
thru annual subscriptions at $1.00, or special prices may be 
obtained for quantity use. 


The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts, publishes quarterly a bibliography in Interna- 
Bone Oe and has a number of publications on the UN, 


including Charter of the United Nations Commentary and Docu- 
ments, revised edition, by L. M.Goodrich, and Edward Hambro. 


The price is $4.75. 


Publications of the United Nations may be purchased from 
the International Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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The process of putting a bill thru the Congress, from its 
introduction until it becomes a law, can be relatively simple or 
extensively complicated. Occasionally an emergency bill of 
vital importance, a war measure, for example, can be rushed 
thru with surprising dispatch. Ordinarily the process requires 
weeks or months. 


Much legislation involves problems that require time to 
clarify the issues and uncertainties which are often complex 
and extensive. An important bill is discussed not only in the 
Congress but also by the press, on the public platform, over the 
radio, in group meetings, and among the people generally. In 
such manner the arguments are clarified and a public opinion 
created. The intent of democracy is to have issues determined 
by the public interest. 


The Chart starts a bill in the Senate, but the material of the 
bill may have been gathered, sorted, and formed into various 
provisions, over a considerable period, by a research staff. 
Sometimes the material of a bill has been prepared by a major 
national organization before itis cast into a bill by one or more 
senators and their staffs. An example is afforded by the issue 
of universal military training. This question has been presented 
in detail by the American Legion, bya presidential commission, 
and worked into bills by combinations of senators and congress- 
men, yet several UMT bills have died in committee. 


This UMT question emphasizes the importance of the stand- 
ing committees of the Congress. Without the committees system 
the members of the Congress would be swamped by such demands 
upon their time and effort as the following: the large number 
of bills, lobbying tactics of special interests, pressures from 
great national organizations, extensive hearings on important 
measures, crosscurrents of public opinions, party politics, 
legitimate opposition of the out-of-power party, vast amounts 
of information required to vote intelligently, and numerous 
De oas and requests from their respective districts or 
states. 


N.B. The Chart simplifies the graphic difficulty of tracing 
different bills in the House and Senate by originating a bill in 
the Senate, It must be emphasized that the process could be 
reversed by starting in the House, or the same bill, identically, 
or with variations, canbe started simultaneously in both houses. 
In the latter case the two bills will be merged (see No. 21 on 
Chart) bya committee of members from both houses. All bills 
for raising revenue must originate in the House. 


In further exposition of the way 2 pill becomes a law the 
proposal for universal military training (UMT) is traced thru 
its various experiences while en route thru the Congress. (The 
numbers are the same as shown on the Chart). 


1. The armed services and the various groups interested 
in UMT urge consideration by the Congress. A senator with 
the aid of his assistants and some special consultants introduces 
a UMT bill in the Senate. (The red line begins on the Chart). 


2. Thebillis numbered: The Senate bill has an “S” before 
the number. A similar bill in the House would have an “H” 
before its number. (The red line advances; follow it thru). 


3. The bill is printed and is now made available to the 
members of Congress and to others who are interested. 


4. A copy goes to the presiding officer: the President of 
the Senate. 


5. The billisnow assigned tothe proper standing committee. 
In this instance tothe permanent committee on military affairs. 
This is one of 15 permanent committees in the Senate. 


6. This bill involves an unusually specific matter of great 
importance tothe American people. It will demand much study, 
a great deal of time, and the politics at stake are obviously 
serious. Therefore, it is assigned to a special subcommittee 
since the permanent committee will be engrossed with many 
other military affairs. 


7. The Senate billis changed somewhat by the subcommittee 
butis returned to the permanent committee with a recommenda- 
tion for passage. 


consisting of Democrats and supported by some of the Republi- 
can minority group, recommends passage of the bill. 


9, The bill is placed on the Senate Calendar. It is now 
guaranteed consideration on the floor of the Senate. 


10. Along and involved debate ensues. There are a number 
of changes, in the form of amendments, but the bill passes. 


11. 1615 signedby the Presiding Officer: the Vice President 
of the United States. 


12. The bill is now delivered to the Speaker of the House. 


13, It is at once sent to the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


14. Again, it is relayed to a subcommittee. 


15. This time the House subcommittee pushes the bill out 
fast, returning it to the permanent committee of the House. 


16. The permanent committee makes some changes but 
hurries the bill along. 

17. It is now on the House Calendar. t 

18. The House debate is prolonged. There are several 
amendments. The bill, for the first time, falls out of the red 
line on the Chart. Without amendments it could have followed ` 
the red line on thru to the president and into the law. 


19. Butnow the bill goes pack to the Speaker (on the black 
line), who, instead of signing it, sends it back to the Senate. 


20. TheSenate doesn’t agree with the House changes. The 
pill changes to the blue line route and goes to the special Joint 
Conference Committee composed of members of both houses. 
Had the Senate agreed, the pill could have gone the black route 
thru to the President. 


21. The Conference Committee finally settles the differ- 
ences between the two houses and sends the bill to the Senate. 


22. The Senate quickly approves. 
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23. The bill goes to the presiding officer of the Senate who 
signs it and sends it over to the House. 


24. The House quickly approves. 
25. The bill is then signed by the Speaker of the House. 


x. The bill arrives on the President's desk via the blue 
line. He can sign it or let it go for ten days. In either case it 
becomes the Nation’s law. Tosee what happens we shall assume 
that the President doesn’t like it. The original bill had his 
Support, but all the changes have added up to a reconstructed 
selective service act rather than a full-fledged UMT provision. 
He vetoes the bill,and it travels the purple line back to the 
Senate where it originated. 


y. The Senate raises a two-thirds vote and rushes the bill 
over to the House, 
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becomes the law of the land. d 


too, that its earlier decision 
by a two-thirds majority. ite 
and a hazardous journey, the bill 


z. The House believes, 
right and passes the bill 
surviving many obstacles 


Chart D21 appears somewhat intricate, but the puzzle-soly- 
ing which most persons enjoy should offer an effective motivatio no 
for following allof the steps. Most of the graphic designs which 
have attempted to trace the career of a bill in Congress have 
been toosimple -- a simplicity gained atthe expense of accurate 
and complete coverage. This chart is unique in its attempt to 
show all the detail which makes the history of a bill truly mean- 
ingful. 


A helpful class activity would be for the class to organize 
as a Senate or House and put thru a specific bill using all the 
steps given in the chart. This method could bring a desirable — 
reality to the whole process of studying the chart. 
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Charts D22 and D23 are parts of the same story. It would 
seem desirable to consider them as all of a piece. The charts 
attempt to show the contrasts in two opposing concepts of govern- 
mentand ways of life. Some critics and scholars will say, with 
reason, that abstract ideas cannot be so definitely simplified. 
These persons will hold that ideals and values may not be 
measured in terms of the few words arbitrarily necessary to 
graphic presentation, that such vital concepts are aspirations 
rather than absolutes, that, at best, the statements on the charts 
are only partially true, and that the claim of one side is as worthy 
as the claim of the other when both claims are unsupported by 
sufficient factual evidence. 


: The editor and publishers have no quarrel with these ob- 
jections as objections to the graphic method. This method, by 
its required brevity, must assume that qualifications, explana- 
tions, and comprehensive treatment are available elsewhere. 
That evidence is abundantly at hand in support of the contrasts 
as shown on Charts D22 and D23 is obvious enough to students of 
past, recent, and current history, or to citizens who are alert 
to the best of the presentations of press and radio. 


1 It seems justifiable, in the light of the present world situa- 
tion, and of the United States position in particular, to make the 
differences between Democracy and Dictatorship as sharp as 
can be. In the quest for truth and common good all sides are 
not equally important. There are distinct and vital differences 
in what is proclaimed as truth. Inescapably, it appears, that all 
men everywhere must see clearly the answers to these questions: 
Which is the greater truth? Are men to live and aspire by the 
clenched fist or the open hand? Shall it be dictatorship or 
democracy? Charts D22and D23 attempt to show these issues 
so pointedly that Americans may be stimulated toward the getting 
of a full measure of understanding, that again, “The Great 
Decision” (see Chart D3) maybe made wisely and courageously. 


Many leaders and thinkers in religion, education, politics, 
business, labor, journalism, and civic life have believed for a 
long time that all Americans need to understand the basic 
differences between democracy and dictatorship. These differ- 
ences involve more than the political doctrines of imperialism, 
of nationalism, or of military aggression. 


Modern dictatorship is totalitarian both in theory and 
practice which means that the whole ofa people’s life is affected. 
For example, in Russia today there 15 2 complete system of 
“statism” which controls the minds and bodies of all the people. 
Thus, the basic ideals and values of the people are involved and 
aot meray poc theories or foreign policies of the dictator- 
ship. 


Chart D23 
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The foreign policy of the Soviet dictatorship, as a matter of 
fact, is tied to a purpose of world conquest with the ruthless 
intent that all peoples everywhere will be made to renounce 
their ideals and values and accept instead the Russian Com- 
munist way of life. 


Oddly enough, the Russians deny the western concept of 
idealism. They call it error and substitute a concept of a 
realism which they call “materialist.” Little thinking is re- 
quired to see that Russians revel in a kind of double talk when 
they attempt to explain their theories. They use varied forms 
of idealism in spite of their denials. Naturally, the whole theory 
of communism is idealistic, in so far as it consists of ideas 
whichare tobe realized. The end whichthey seekisa “paradise” 
so perfect in theory that all possible means, no matter how 
horrible, are justified as attempts to reach toward this ideal 


utopia. 


In all parts of the world, thruout the history of man, there 
has been a constant search for a better way of life, for the truth 
that makes men free, and for a scale of values that will allow 
all men everywhere to live in peace and good will, It has been 
steady effort on the part of individuals and groups, during the 
long march of civilization, which has developed some widely 
accepted and proved ways of what is good and true. 


Nations and peoples, thru their wisest and best thinkers and 
leaders and by a freedom to choose what is best, have thus 
acquired ideals and values which, over long periods of time, have 
been organized into bodies of knowledge, religions, proved 
theories of economics and politics, essential freedoms, and 
desirable aspirations that ever reach toward a world of peace 


and good living. 


By the interchange of ideas and thru the free avenues of 
communication among peoples, these accumulations of knowl- 
edge and beliefs have become widely accepted as prevailing 
interpretations of ideals, values, and ways of life. Charts D22 
and D23 list a few of these interpretations and present a few of 
the serious differences that exist between dictatorship and the 
American brand of democracy. 


The power seekers andthe men of ill will have always been 
enemies to the establishment of the free choice of ideals and 
values. Also, they have been destroyers of the rights and worth 
of the individual. The issue would seem to be clearly drawn 
between such men, the doctrines which they use to justify their 
vicious dictatorships, and the ideals, values, and ways of life 
which the men of good will ever seek to realize in terms of 
democracy. 
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Ideals and values are obviously relative terms when either 
peoples or individuals are considered. Therefore, interpretation 
of an ideal or a value may spread from a specifically stated 
absolute toa loosely used and almost meaningless term. Ideals 
andvalues and ways of life do not necessarily remain static in 
their interpretation, particularly in this modern world, but some 
degree of change is likely to be in process, 


In these respects the materia] with which we are dealing does 
not easily lend itself to exact statement, peculiarly brief, or to 
explicit symbols. It is sufficiently true, nonetheless, that 
prevailing interpretations of ideals, values, and ways of life are 
exchanged and are understood by the different national groups. 


It is of great significance that the ideals, values, and ways of 
life as expressed in Charts D22 and D23 have generally prevailed 
among all peoples, over the long history of mankind. The items 
Selected, while considered fundamental in the development of 
man, are not intended to suggest a complete list nor is the 
arrangement on the Chart held to be a ranking by order of im- 
Portance. Atdifferenttimes, indifferent Societies, these items 
would play varying degrees of importance. Among most pe oples, 
for example, respect for the individual and concern for human 
life could be interpreted as an ever ascending development of 
increasing emphasis and achievement; while education, as an 
opportunity for all who need or desire it, is a comparatively 
new concept only recently developed, and varying greatly in its 
extent among nations. 


Whatever may be the degree of realization, in respect to the 
various attributes of life as set forth in the Charts, it is true 
that these, or other statements of similar character, constitute 
2 basic yardstick by which men have attempted to live the good 
life. 


The individual. The concept of democracy, as developed in 
the United States, additionally to the political heritage as indi- 
cated in Charts D1 and D2, has been largely shaped by the beliefs 
and practices ofthe Christian Church. Thus, manhasa spiritual 
being as wellasa physical self, Moreover, his selfhood physical 
and spiritual, in its deepest meaning, is a communion between 
himself and his God. The individual's mind is free to choose 
the form, character, and extent of this relationship. 


Under a complete dictatorship, and it appears, clearly 
enough, that a dictatorship is either complete or always on the 
way to becoming complete, there can be no actual brakes upon 
the dictator’s power. Any Opposition forceful enough to obtain 
qualification upon the power of the dictatorship indicates a 
means whereby, intime, the dictator will be destroyed. There- 
fore, if the dictatorship is to exist,it must be supreme in all 


things. 


Thus it is that the individual must become merely a chattel 
of the state since the state is owned and contr olled by the dictator. 
Not only what the. individual does but what he thinks and feels 
becomes a matter of dictation, 


Human life. No dictatorship has ever been built or main- 
tained except by armed force, and armed force used to kill 
ruthlessly all opposition and to purge by prison or death even 
the least hint of an opinion contrary to that which has been laid 
down by state fiat. Under such circumstances the state inevita- 
bly holds life to be cheap. 


Contrariwise, democracy holds life to be precious and 
sacred. The individual and the state believe that men are equal 
before the law, and no life may be taken,even that of a known 
criminal, without due process of law, and law that is ever 
determined by the elected representatives of the people. Any 
restrictions upon freedom must be voted by the majority of the 
voters, 


Religious beliefs. The Republic was founded under the God 
of the Christina religion, but the founders were sufficiently 


versed in the tenets of democracy to make certain that the 
Constitution guaranteed freedom of worship. There was the 
basic assumption that form, ceremony, creed, and the degree 
of religious belief and church participation were left to the 
individual’s choice. 


The necessary restrictions of space do not permit further 
attempts at detailed descriptions of the items on the Charts, 
but the foregoing comments have been offered as examples of 
how these fundamental concepts and interpretations may be 
developed. 


Reference material is voluminous. No one needs to be 
ignorant or to misunderstand the real nature and the true aims 
of world communism, Here is a selected listing: 


Counts, G.S., and Lodge, Lucia, The Country of the Blind, 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Deuel, Wallace R., People Under Hitler, Harcourt Brace, 


New York. 


Dean, Vera M., The United States and Russia, Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge. 


Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of 


Democracy, N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


Gouzenko, Igor, The Iron Curtain, E.P. Dutton, New York. 
Haring, D.G., 


Blood on the Rising Sun, Macrae Smith Co., 
Philadelphia. 
Harris, H. Wilson, Christianity and Communism, Marshall 


Jones Co., Boston, 


Mahoney, John J., and Holmes, Henry, The Isms and You, 
Civic Education Project, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Kravchenko, Victor, I Chose Freedom, Scribner’s, N.Y. 


Leites, Nathan, The Operational Code of the Politburo, 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 


© 


Library of Congress, The Card Division, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Washington, D.C., Communism in Action. 
soemunism in Action. 


Library of Congress, The Card Division, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Washington, D.C., Fascism in Action. 
em hm Action. 


Massock, R.G., Italy From Within, Macmillan, New York. 


Schwartz, Harry, The Soviet Economy, Syracuse University 
Press. (A bibliography) 


Smith, T.V., and Lindeman, 


The Democratic Way of Life. 
A Mentor Book, The New American Library, New York, 


Six Congressmen, Communism, Infantry Journal Press, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sorokin, Peterim A., Leaves From a Russian Diary Thirty 


Years After, The Beacon Press, Boston. 


Charts D22 and D23 reduce what is sometimes called the 
“world struggle for the minds of men” to the basic elements which 
are involved. What do the minds of men most want? Which is 
itamong the following that the minds of men most desire: land; 
control of the seas; ownership of industry and trade; military 
victory and domination; national fame; race superiority; re- 
ligious domination; political control; great wealth? Or are there 
more basic considerations? If So, how do these basic con- 
Siderations combine to foster a better way of life? 


Continued on page 74, 
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Chart D24 


Our DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The written Constitution of the United States does not provide 
for departments, altho authority was given to the President to 
appoint department executive officers. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the responsibility for the conduct of foreign affairs 
rests upon the President. The Secretary of State is directly 
responsible to the President, not to Congress. 


The principal responsibility for the making of foreign policy 
has become the recognized function of the State Department. The 
most vital decisions are often made by the President. Other- 
wise, the regular negotiations and the extensive details of con- 
ference and correspondence, necessary to the maintenance of 
friendly relations with other countries, the promotion and de- 
velopment of policies and programs for our participation in the 
many international organizations (chiefly the United Nations), 
and the contacts required by constant communication with 
diplomatic and consular representatives have become delegated 
to the Department of State. 


During the Nation’s greatest internal expansion, from about 
1815 to 1900, the State Department grew slightly. As the 
United States became more involved with international problems, 
especially since World Wars I and I, the Department of State 
has expanded greatly. 


No other civilian department of the government has grown 
so rapidly in recent years. In 1938, the Washington office 
employed 968 persons; in 1949, 5652 employees; in 1938, the 
staff abroad numbered 3749; in 1949, 12,294. 


In 1938, the Department budget was $2,600,000; in 1948, 
$33,700,000. Additionally, in 1938,the foreign service budget 
was about $20,000,000; in 1948, about $300,000,000. 


The recent expansion of personnel and expenditures has 
been caused by our increased participation in world affairs. 
For example, in 1938 the department participated in about 15 
international conferences. In 1949 the United States took a 
leading part in 394 international conferences. 


This tremendous growth indicated a pressing need for re- 
organization which came in 1948 and 1949. The Chart shows 
the new lines of organization with some indication of assignments 
of duties and responsibilities. On the map, red dots, marking 
the locations of ambassadors, and black dots, showing the 
locations of ministers, indicate the world wide spread of our 
foreign service. Additionally, about 250 consular offices are 
maintained in important cities thruout the world. 


New Foreign Policies. Since 1949 the budget items have 
not changed greatly. The figures quoted above do not include 
foreign loans or Marshall Plan and Point Four expenditures. 


This new “economic foreign policy” has attempted to in- 
crease productivity in the lands of our foreign friends and thereby 
raise the standards of living. This policy has been strengthened 
by a concurrent policy of creating, with the aid of our allies, a 
design of collective defense illustrated by the Atlantic Pact and 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 


Another new feature of our foreign policy since World War IT 
has been the effort to inform all foreign countries, particularly 
those who have been unfriendly, of the many advantages of our 
democratic way of life especially incontrast to communism. All 
methods of mass communication have been used, the radio, 
“Voice of America,” receiving most of the publicity in the 
domestic news. The material sent abroad, in its various forms, 
has made use of some of the contrasts set forth in Charts D22 
and D23. 


_A somewhat detailed exposition of the new phases of the 
United States foreign policy has been presented by the Depart- 
ment of State in a 100-page bulletin entitled, “Our Foreign 
Policy.” * This booklet summarizes the foreign policy, in 
particular of the Truman Administration, since 1945. 


Under the leadership of Senator Vandenberg, during the 
pressures of World War I, a bipartisan foreign policy came 
into being, but it was soon snuffed out by the vigorous return of 
partisan politics once the war was ended. 


The Economic Cooperation Administration, or ECA -- the 
Marshall Plan, fell into a party issue from the first. The ex- 
penditure of about $13,200,000,000 over a four-year period 
by the Marshall Plan naturally met with considerable American 
opposition. The Chinese communistic aggression in China 
created another great issue. Should the United Nations policy 
for Korea be maintained and should aggression mean war? 
This issue was followed by still another: Should the war be 
contained in South Korea, the division affiliated with the United 
Nations, or should the war against the Chinese-North Korean 
Communists be pursued no matter where the pursuit would lead? 
Anassociated issue also developed over the question of whether 
the larger effort of the United States against communist aggres~ 
sion and threats should be made in Europe or in Asia. 


Never in our history has foreign policy been as complex or 
as difficult as in recent years. This fact is emphasized on the 
Chart by the many new provisions and especially by a new 
Deputy Secretary and a planning staff for policies alone. Ina 
democracy such serious matters as are now involved in foreign 
policy mustbe the people’s business, Clearly enough, attention, 
study, and understanding on the part of all Americans are now 
essentials in respect to our State Department and its respon- 


sibilities in the making of foreign policy. 


Theimportance of Public Affairs, as a division of the State 
Department, is manifested by the new policy on mass communi- 
cation and the varieties of media listed under this heading. 


The newrole the United States is playing in world affairs is 
forcefully illustrated by the Assistant Secretaries now alloted 
to the Far East, American Republics, European Countries, and 
the Near East. There are also provisions, thru the Deputy 
Secretaries, for German and Austrian Affairs and for a Soutn 


Pacific Commission, 


The huge expenditures and the large number of personnel 
have necessitated a complex administrative organization with 


a Deputy Secretary in charge of Administration. 


Currentnewspapers and magazines carry many articles on 
foreignpolicy. The Headline Series of booklets published by the 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
are helpful references, Number 62, “Who Makes Our Foreign 
Policy?” and Number 69, “Does Our Foreign Policy Make 
Sense?” are recommended. New booklets are published each 
year. 


* United States Department of State, Publication 3972, Our 
Foreign Policy, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Recently the Library of Congress, Card Division, has made 
its Public Affairs Abstracts available for purchase, altho these 
publications are primarily intended for Congressional use. 
Single issues are priced at 30 cents, and yearly subscriptions 
are $5.75. Oneissue, “The Far East and U.S. Foreign Policy” 
is suggested as anexample. Thisissue states: “The Problem,” 
“The Background,” and presents abstracts of twenty-three 
books, magazine articles, and press releases. 


The “Educational exchange” has brought many teachers and 
students from our allies to this country,and the Fullbright Act 
has made it possible for a large number of Americans to study 
and teach in foreign countries. 


The State Department has been responsible for all of our 
representation and work in the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. This UN organization has 
emphasized the need for a common or “fundamental” education 
to be equalized among all nations and has done much to further 
cultural and educational exchange. 


Charts D22 and D23 continued from page 72. 


Historically, men and nations have fought for each of the 
reasons listed above as well as for various combinations of 
these reasons. How true is the statement that dictators, tyrants, 
and political gangs have led ignorant and enslaved men in wars 
fought for the reasons named above? How true is the statement 
that as menbecome free, thru enlightenment, and responsible, 
thru participation ingovernment, these historic reasons for war 
are of decreasing importance? 


How do the democracies and the dictatorships compare in 
these matters? How do old and new nations compare when it 
comes to reasons for war and to the most basic human values 
or to what is called a way of life or a code of values? 


Take a look at the dictatorships of the past fifty years and 
note the differences in contrast with the older democracies of 
the same period. How old was the German Empire in 1914? 
How old was the Fascist nation of Italy, the Nazi nation of 
Germany, and the imperial war party of Japan in 1940? How old 
is the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics today? 


How true is the statement that the people of these new, 
Modern dictatorships were not free to learn, to think, or to 
decide which values meant the most to them? 


Economic Affairs have been of increased significance not 
only because of the United Nations but particularly by reason of 
ECA, Point Four, and the other attempts, both federal and 


١ private, to carry financial aid and economic information to 


foreign countries. 


Chart D24 offers an opportunity to use the recent reorgan- 
ization of the State Department as a springboard for the study 
and review of the entire history of United States foreign policy, 
now that foreign policy is so especially important to all United 
States citizens. Students could be given assignments ‘to prepare 
reports designed to fill in the details. The contrasts in the 
periods 1800-1850, 1850-1900, and 1900-1950 could afford a 
dramatic approach of studying the varying factors and causes 
which influenced the foreign policy of the United States. 


Assignmentsin map making showing embassy and consular 
locations, with individual reports on each, should prove inter- 
esting because of their significance, as well as providing the 
opportunity of using the whole as an effective fusion of history 
and geography. 


Freedom in education, in thought, and in 211 means of com- 
munication and travel would seem to constitute essentials in 
this matter ofa nation’s coming of age, and of the weighing of the 
values which men most truly want. 


What are the most fundamental contrasts in the various 
freedoms between the democracies and the dictatorships? It is 
said that the modern Russian dictatorship has gone further in 
the controlof men’s minds than any government has ever gone. 
If this is true, how is it done, and how long can it be effective? 
How longisit possible in this modern world of great knowledge 
for men to be enslaved by ignorance and made stupid by distorted 
knowledge? How have other dictators failed or succeeded in 
such controls? 


` This brief attempt at an exposition of the basic struggle 
between freedom to learn and imprisonment to ignorance sug- 
gests analmost unlimited approach to the annals of history and 
the problems of political science. 


The opportunities for assignments for study, for reports, and 
for discussions are obviously numerous. Linkage of the Charts 
to World History, Old World Backgrounds, Modern History, 
American History, Modern Problems, Advanced Civics, and 
ROBO would appear to be reasonable possibili- 

es. 
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